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Art. I. 4a Examination of Dr. Reid’s Inquiry into the Human 
Mind, on the Principles of Common Senfe; Dr. Beattie’s Effay 
on the Nature and Immutability of Truth, and Dr. Ofwald’s 
Appeal to Common Senfe in behalf of Religion. By Jofeph 
Prieftley, LL.D, F.R.S. 8vo. 6s. bound. Johnfon. 


HIS examination is dedicated to Dr. Reid, Dr. Beattie, 
and Dr, Ofwald. 

‘ Gentlemen, fays Dr. Prieftley, I take the liberty to prefent each 
of you with a copy of my Remarks on your wMtings, requelting 
that you would give them that attention which, according to your 
own ideas, the fubject deferves. 

‘ You cannot be juftly offended at me for treating you with the 
fame freedom with which you have treated others. If the public 
voice, which has hitherto feemed to incline to your fide, fhould, 
notwithftanding, finally determine in my favour, you will be con- 
fidered as bold and infolent innovators in what has hitherto been 
the received do&rine concerning human nature, and in the funda- 
mental principles of trusb and rea/fon. But if your tenets be ad- 
mitted, and my objections to them be deemed frivolous, [ muft be 
content to cover my head with infamy, and fal! under the indelible 
difgrace of a weak or wicked oppofer of new and important truth.’ 

We are forry to fee fuch language from the pen of Dr. 
Prieftley, of whom it is altogether unworthy. In the name of 
comnion fenfe, are Dr. Reid, Dr. Beattie, &c. to be ftigmatized 
with the opprobrious title of INsoLenT INNOVATORS only for 
departing from received doctrines and opinions? and, on the 
other hand, Why fhould Dr. Prieftley cover his head with in- 
famy, merely for being miftaken? Has not Dr. Reid, or any 
other perfon, aright, or rather is it not his duty, to invettigate 
truth, and examine commonly received opinions; and if he 
fees, or thinks he fees, fufficient reatons for not admitting them, 
muft he be charged with infolence for rejecting them? Befides, 
uf innovating in philofophical, theological, or political fubjects, 
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be fo very criminal a thing, Dr. Prieftley, furely, is not with. 
out his fhare of the guilt, and confequently, ought to have 
fome compaffion on his brethren in iniquity. —But enough of the 
Dedication; we now proceed to the Preface, which the Do@or 
introduces with telling his readers what thofe who are ac- 
quainted with him or his multifarious writings will very readily 
believe,—that nothing could be more unexpecied by him, but a very 

cw months ago, than this publication. Atter mentioning the rea- 
fons which induced him to publifh, he proceeds: 

‘ Thinking farther upon this fubject, it occurred to me, that the 
moft effectual method to divert the attention of the more fenfible 
part of the public from fuch an incoherent {cheme as that of Dr, 
Reid, and to cftablith the true fcience of human nature, would be 
to facilitate the fludy of Dr. Hariley’s Theory, therefore commu- 
nicated my defign to the fon of that extrao:dinary man, who was 
pleafed to approve of my undertaking. Accordingly I have now in the 
prefs an edition of fo much of the O//ervasions on Man as relate to 
the doétrine of affociation of ideas, leaving out the doétrine of 
vibrations, and fome other things which might difcourage many 
readers ; and introducing it with fome difiertations of my own. 

‘ Alfo, to fhow the great importance and extenfive ufe of this 
excellent theory of the mind, | thought it might be of fervice to 
give fome fpecimens of the application of Dr. Hartley’s doétrine to 
fuch fubjeéts of inquiry as it had a near rclation to, and to which 
I had had occafion to give particular attention. And as I had, on 
other accounts, been frequently requeited to publith the Led?ures on 
Philofophical Critici/m, which | compofed when I was tutor in the 
Belles Lettres at the academy at Warrington, this was another 
inducement to the publication. For it appears to me that the fub- 
ject of criticifm admits of the happiett illuitration from Dr, Hartley’s 
pores and accordingly, in the compofition of thofe leétures, 

kept them continually in view. 

* But the moft important application of Dr. Hariley’s doétrine- 
of the affociation of ideas is to the condu& of human life, and elpe- 
cially the bufinefs of education, 1 therefore propofe to publith fome 
obfervations on this fubject, perhaps pretty foon; and I thall referve 
for a time of more leifure, and more advanced age, the throwing 
together and fyftematizing the obfervations that | am from time to 
time making on the general conduct of suman life and bappinefs, and 
on the natural progre/s and perfection of intellectual beings. 

‘ This work, if | be able, in any tolerable meafure, to accomplifh 
my defign, will contain not merely #/a/rations, and the molt im- 
portant applications of Hartley’s Theory, but may contribute in 
{ome meaiure to the smprovement and extenfon of it. Speculations 
of this kind contribute to my own entertainment and happinefs 
almoft every day of my life; and were philofophers in general to 
attend to them, they would find in them an inexhanfible fund of 
difquifition, abounding with the moft excellent pradical ufes ; more 
efpecially infpiring the, greateit elevation of thought, contiavally 
leading the mind to views beyond the narrow limits of the oo 
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ftate, and filling it with the pureft fentiments of benevolence and 
devotion. 

‘ [am fully aware how exceedingly unpopular fome of the opi- 
pions advanced in this work will be, not with the vulgar only, but 
alfo with many ingenious and excellent perfons, for whom | have 
the higheft eiteem, and who are difpofed to think favourably of my 
other publications. But as they have not difapproved of my ufual 
freedom in avowing and defending opinions in which they concur 
with me; | hope they will bear with the fame uniform freedom, and 
love of truth. though it fhould lead me to adopt and afiert opinions 
in which they cannot give me their concurrence. 

‘ As to the doctrine of Necefity, to which I now principally refer, 
it may poflibly fave fome perfons, who will think that I would not 
fpeak at random, not a little trouble, if [ here give it as my opi- 
nion, that unlefs they apply themfelves to the ftudy of this queftion 
pretty early in life, and in a regular fludy of Pneumatology and 
Ethics, they will never truly underftand the fubject; bur will al- 
ways be liable to be impofed upon, flaggered, confounded, and 
terrified, by the reprefentations of the generality of writers, who, 
how fpecioufly foever they declaim, in reality know no more about 
it than them{elves. —— 

‘ Thofe who are not fond of much clofe thinking, which is 
neceffarily the cafe with the generality of readers, and fome writers, 
will not thank me for endeavouring to introduce into more public 
notice fuch a theory of the human mind as that of Dr. Hartley. 
His is not a book that a man can read over in a few evenings, fo 
as to be ready to give a fatisfactory account of it to any of his friends 
who may happen to afk him what there is in it, and expect an 
anfwer in a few fentences. In fadct, it contains a new and moit 
extenfive /cience, and requires a vait fund of preparatory knowledge 
to enter upon the ftudy of it with any profpect of fuccefs. 

‘ But, in return, I will promife any perfon who fhall apply to 
this work, with proper furniture, that the ftudy of it will abundant- 
ly reward his labour. It will be like entering upon a mew world, 
afford inexhauftible matter for curious and ufefu! fpeculation, and 
be of unfpeakable advantage in almoft every purfuit, and even in 
things to which it feems, at firft fight, to bear no fort of relation. 
For my own part, I can almoft fay, that I think myfelf more in- 
debted to this one treatife, than to all the books I ever read befide ; 
the icriptures excepted.” 

It muft naturally occur to every attentive reader of the above 
Extracts, that Dr. Prieftley, as he intended to facilitate the 
ftudy of Dr. Hartly’s Theory, by publifhing part of his Od/er- 
vations on AZan, introducing it with diflertations of his own, &c. 
might have faved himfelf the trouble of the prefent publication. 


But the examination now before us was not perhaps intended 
for the more fenfible but the J/e/s fenfible part of the public; if 
fo, the Doctor might have thrown it into a more commodious 
and lefs expenfive form, as he has done fome other of his 
pieces, of equal if not fuperior importance. Be this, how- 
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ever, as it may, the more fenfible part of the public muf necef. 
farily be impatient to fee the true firence of human nature 
eftablifhed, the ftudy of Dr. Hartley’s T/eory facilitated, and, 
yet more, the Thory it/elf improved and extenced; e{pecially 
when we are told, (fee Remarks on Dr. Reid’s Theory, p. 2.) 
that Dr. Hartley has thrown more ufeful light upon the theory 
of the mind, than Newton did upon the theory of the natural 
world, 

Towards the clofe of his preface, Dr. Prieftley thinks proper 
to apologize for the freedom wherewith he treats the Scotch 
Doétors : hear what he fays. 

‘ IT havea flight apology to make to thofe perfons who have not 
read the writings on which I have animadverted, for the freedom 
with which I have fometimes treated them. Thofe who have read 
them, and have obferved the airs of felf-fuficiency, arrogance, and 
contempt of all others who have treated, or touched upon, thefe 
fubjeéts before them, and the frightful confequences which they per- 
petually afcribe to the opinions they controvert (and which are ge- 
nerally my own favourite opinions) wil! think me to have been very 
temperate in the ufe that I have made of fuch a mode of writing, 
as tends to render metaphytical fpeculation not quite tedious, in- 
fipid, and difguiting. At moft I have treated them as they have 
treated others, far fuperior to themfelves. 

‘ As to Dr, Ofwald, whom I have treated with the leaft ceremony, 
the difgut his writings gave me was fo great, that I could not 
poflibly fhew him more refpect. Indeed I think him in general not 
intitled to a grave anfwer; and accordingly have for the moft part 
contented myfelf with exSibiting his fentiments, without rep/ying to 
them at all.’ 

This is a fight apology indeed, and far from being fatis- 
factory. If Dr. Reid, Dr. Beattie, &c. have given them- 
felves airs of felf-fufficiency and arrogance, there was no rea- 
fon, furely, why Dr. Prieftley fhould imitate them 3 nay, there 
was an obvious reafon why he fhould not imitate them. He 
has ftrongly condemned their manner of treating their adver- 
faries, and thofe who differ from them; he fhould certainly, 
therefore, not have practifed himfelf what he difapproved and 
condemned in others; and it muft feem ftrange to every 
impartial reader, that he fhould look upon their example 
as any juftification of his own conduct. Thofe, however, 
who have read the works of the Scotch Doétors, will, he 
fuppofes, think him very temperate in the ufe he has made of 
fuch a mode of writing as tends to render metaphyfical fpe- 
culation not quite tedious, infipid, and difgufting. In this we 
can aflure him he is much miftaken; fome of his warmeft 
friends and admirers, perfons, of whofe abilities and virtues 
he is known to entertain the higheft opinion, inftead of 
thinking him very temperate, we know with certainty, — 
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him very intemperate, and have exprefied their diffatisfaétion 
with his manner of writing, in the ftrongeft terms. As for us, 
we have a fincere refpeét for Dr. Prieftley’s abilities, we admire 
his genius, bur cannot help faying upon the prefent occafion, 
and hope he will impute it to no other motives but thofe of 
friendfhip, that the petulant, illiberal, and contemptuous man- 
ner, in which he treats his adverfaries in the work now be- 
fore us, is difgraceful to him as a gentleman, as a philofopher, 
and as a chriftian. 

Thofe who read his Examination will clearly perceive that 
he flatters himfelf he has obtained a complete victory over 
the Scotch philofophers ; if fo, what pity he fhould make, 
what occafion for making, fo difhonourable an ufe of it, by 
treating the vanquifhed in fo ungenerous and infulting a man- 
ner! If what he tells us, indeed, be true, there was little 
merit, and, confequently, very little glory in a vitory over 
fuch adverfaries. Dr. Reid’S ignorance, he fays, is fo grofs, 
that it is difgraceful to himfelf, and to the univerfity of Glaf- 


Ow. 

‘ That our Author, fays Dr. Prieftley, is extremely ignorant of 
what has been written by others on the fubjeét of the human mind, 
is evident, not only from his total filence concerning Dr. Hartley, 
(whofe name, however, appears to have reached Scotland; for his 
work is quoted with fome degree of refpect by Dr. Beattie) but from 
his grofs miftake concerning the hints that Newton and others have 
dropped on the fubject.’ 

‘¢ About the time of Dr. Briggs,” he fays, p. 278, ‘* the fyftem 
of the nerves was thought to be a ftringed inflrument, compofed of 
vibrating chords, each of which had its proper tenfion and tone.” ‘I 
fhall not explain to our Author what kind of vibration was fuppofed 
to affect the nerves, that I may give him an opportunity of getting 
a little more knowledge of his fubje& by looking into Newton or 
Hartley himfelf, But this [ will venture to fay, that fuch grofs 
ignorance in a profeffor of this very fubject, in fo confiderable an 
univerfity, which has hitherto been dittinguifhed for the real emi- 
nence of its profeflors in that department, is difgraceful to himfelf 
and to the univerfiry. I will even venture to call upon Dr. Reid to 
name any writer (that has ever had the leaft fhadow of reputation) 
who ferioufly maintained that the fyftem of the nerves does re- 
femble a frringed inftrument, compofed of vibrating chords. If any 
fuch hypothefis was ever advanced, I own, it has efcaped my 
notice. 

‘ To treat with contempt, as Dr. Reid does, every hypothefis 
that has been propofed, and to offer another ftill more abfard, 
merely to laugh at it, and to turn the whole fubjeét into ridicule, 
certainly does not become a philofopher, who means to promote 
an inquiry into the powers of nature, I can compare Dr. Reid's 
conduct in this cafe to nothing but that of the dog in the manger ; 
for he manifeftly has no knowledge of the fubje&t himfelf, and does 
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every thing in his power to prevent others from knowing any thing 
about it, Or inquiring into it.’ 

Our Author goes on to give his readers a fpecimen of Dr, 
Reid’s talent for irony, and after quoting a paflage or two from 
the Doétor’s work, concerning the ufe of the nerves, he tells 
us, that juch a mode of writing cught io be treated with indignation 
and contempt. : 

It is obvious, furely, that if Dr, Reid’s ignorance of the 

fubject he writes upon be fo very grofs, it was unworthy of 
Dr. PRIESTLEY to contend with fuch an adverfary, with fo 
puny a philofopher, with a mere metaphyfical mite. A mafiff 
never ftoops to fight with a lap-dog. 
As Dr. Prieftley intended to effablifh the true feience of human 
nature, by facilitating the ftudy of Dr. Hartley’s Theory, by 
amproving and extending it, &c. was it not unworthy the 
dignity and eminence of his philofophic character to take fo 
much notice of fo very abfurd and incoherent a fcheme as that 
of Dr. Reid? 

Our readers, having fo flattering a profpet before them as 
that of feeing, and fo very foon tuo, the true fcience of human 
nature eftablifhed, will, we doubt not, readily excufe us for not 
detaining them with a particular account of what Dr. Prieftley 
has iaid in anfwer to Dr. Reid’s Inquiry into the Human Mind, 
His Jiberal manner of writing, and the {pirit wherewith his 
anfwer is animated, will appear very clearly from the extracts 
we have already given. 

As to Dr. Beattie’s performance, our Author introduces his 
obfervations on the E//ay on Truth, in the following manner: 

¢ Having animadverted fo largely upon Dr. Reid’s performance, 
I fhall have the lefs to fay with refpect to that of Dr. Beattie, who 
adopts his general fyftem of in/tincive principles of truth, and dif- 
covers too much of his fpirit and manner, which is exceedingly 
decifive, and infolent to thofe who think differently from himfelf; 
and heeven exceeds Dr. Reid in throwing an odium upon thofe 
whofe fentiments he is willing to decry, by afcribing to them dan- 

erous and frightful confequences, with which they are far from 
Sine juftly chargeable. 

‘ | believe, however, that Dr. Beattie wrote his E/fay on the 
Nature and Immutability of Truth with the very beft intention in the 
world; and that it was nothing but his zeal in the moft excellent 
caufe, that of religion, which has betrayed him into thefe rath 
cenfurcs, and into a mode of reafoning which I cannot help think- 
jng to be very prejudicial to the caufe of that very truth which he 
means to fupport, and favouring that very /ceptici/m which he ima- 
gined he was overthrowing. 

‘ [ believe farther, and I moft fincerely rejoice in it, that Dr. 
Beattie’s treatife has done a great deal of good to the caufe of re- 
ligion ; and | hope it will ftill continue to do fo, with a great mae 
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fophiftry of Mr. Hume, and other modern unbelievers; I mean 
with /uperjicial thinkers, who are fatisfied with feeing fuperficial ob- 
jections an{wered in a lively, though a fuperficial manner. Befides, 
[do think that, in feveral refpects, Dr. Beattie’s ftrictures on Mr. 
Hume are juit; and therefore that they willbe an ufeful antidote to 
the mifchief that might be apprehended from his writings. 

‘ But there is danger left other perfons, of greater penetration, 
finding that Dr. Beattie argues on fallacious unphilofophical princi- 
ples, fhould reject at once, and without farther examination, all that 
he has built upon them. With refpeét to fuch perfons, it may be 
of importance to fhow that religion, though affailed from fo many 
quarters as it has been cf Jate, is under no neceflity of taking refuge 
in fuch untenable fortreffes as Dr. Reid, Dr. Beattie, and Dr. Of- 
wald have provided for her; but that fhe may fafely face the enemy 
on his own ground, oppofing argument to argument, and filencing 
fophiftry by rational difcuffion. 

‘ In this opinionI am by no means fingular. Many judicious per- 
fons, excellent fcholars and divines, and whofe metaphyfical fyftem 
is very different from mine, think Dr. Beatties book by no means 
calculated to ferve the caufe of truth with philofophical and think- 
ing men; and that it will be doing fervice to truth and religion to 
point out the faults and defects of it.’ 

Dr. Beattie’s Effay then, in the opinion of Dr. Pricfley, is a 
fuperficial performance, and can be of little ufe but to /uperf- 
cial thinkers. Are all thofe, therefore, who have approved and 
warmly recommended Dr. Beattie’s Ejfay, fuperficial thinkers ? 
Are there no philofephical and thinking men, in the very nume- 
rous and refpectable clafs of his admirers? If this be the cafe, 
how happy was it for the unenlightened world, that our meck 
and patient Author was not, like Mofes of old, provoked to 
dafh the torch of Wifdom on the ground, and leave a genera 
tion fo ftupid, purblind, and perverfe, to grope and blunder on, 
in the darknefs which they feem to love, rather than the light ? 

There is danger, we are told, left perfons of penetration, 
finding that Dr. Seattie’s principles are fallacious and unphilo- 
fophical fhould reject, at once, al] that he has built upon them, 
But may it not be fairly prefumed that fuch perfons as have pene- 
tration enough to fee the fallacy of Dr. Beattie’s principles, fhould 
likewife have penetration enough to difcover the real foundations 
of truth, and be able, of themfelves, without Dr. Prie/fley’s affif- 
tance, to filence fophifiry by rational difcuffion ? If this preftumption be 
well founded, there was little occafion for our Author’s remarks 
on Dr. Beattie. If there are no grounds for fuch prefumption, 
we can only fay, that we fhall moft fincerely rejoice to find that 
philofophical and thinking perfons can difcover no fallacy in Dr. 
Priefiley’s principles, and are fully convinced by the arguments 
he employs in fupport of truth and religion. ; 

In segard to Dr. Ofwald’s Appeal, though our Author's ftric- 
tures upon it take vp more room than his remarks upon Dr. 
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Reid or Dr. Beattie, yet he acknowledges that he does little 
more than felect and arrange a number of paflages which he 
has collected from the /pfeal. 

‘ For | muft acknowledge, fays he, that if the Do¢tor has embar- 
rafled me, and taken up my time in the difpofition of my mate- 
rials, he has made me amends by faving me the trouble of making 
many obfervations, In fact, | thall have occafion to do little more 
than let our Author {peak for himfelf, only putting his words a little 
nearer together than he would have done.’ 

But it is time to conclude this Article, which we fhall do 
by obferving that our Author's zeal for the caufe of truth and 
religion, which we are perfuaded is warm and fincere, does him 
great honour: that many of his remarks are acute and perti- ~ 
nent; that he is well acquainted with the points in controverfy ; 
but that his manner of treating his antagonifts is (as we have 
feen) extremely arrogant, contemptuous, and illiberal. 





Axt. Ul. The Speaker, or Mifcellaneous Pieces, felected from the bef 
Englifh Writers, and difpofed under proper Heads, with a View to 
facilitate the Improvement of Youth in Reading and Speaking. 'To 
which is prefixed, an Efflay on E!ocution. By William Enfield, 
LL. D. Leéturer on the Belles Lettres, in the Academy at War- 
rington. 8vo. 6s. bound, Johnfon. 1775. 

F we wére as curious in cultivating the Arts as we are in 
tracing the Remains of antiquity, that of elocution would be 
in a higher and more improved flate than it can at prefent boaft, 

For, among the ancients, it was ftudied and purfued as an object 

of the greatelt importance. It was even placed and confidered 

under the patronage of the Mufes— 


Gratis dedit Ore rotundo 





Musa logui 
and its powers, if we may allow them upon the faith of hiftory, 
were equal to the divinity of its inftitution. 

It is recorded of Hegefias*, the Cyrenian philofopher, that 
when he declaimed on the miferies of human life, many cf his 
hearers were difpofed to put an end to their exiftence. Such 
was the amazing energy and power of his elocution; a power 
which Ptolemy thought it prudent to fupprefs! Ideoque a Rege 
Ptolemaes ulterius bac dere differere probibitus ef. 

But how are we to attain this wonderful art, fince Cleanthes 
and Chry/ippus, who laid down the principles of it, are no 
more ? Can we awaken thofe preceptors from their flumber of 
two thoufand years? or, had we preceptors equal to thofe, could 
they give us the natural advantages of the orators fo famed 
through antiquity? could they communicate to us the acumen 
o:ulorum acerrimum, the terribile vultus pondus of Demofthenes? 
By no means. Yet are thefe nothing more than the queftions 
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of idlenefs and inactivity ; for there are certainly practical ad- 
vantages to be derived fiom the ftudy and difcipline of Elocu- 
tion, and thofe very great. 

Good reading, B:fhop Sprat has juftly obferved, is half a 
comment ; we may add that, good {peaking is half an argument, 
If the fpeaker would be heard with pleafure, nay if he would 
be heard at all, if he would even be underftood, he mutt cul- 
tivate elocution, Without a pure and harmonious utterance, 
an eafy and commanded cadence, a duly varied inflexion, a voice 
reftrained within its natural compafs, capable, at pleafure, of 
elevation or depreffion ;—without being practifed and inftructed 
in thefe (and thefe can never be acquired, at leaft not in any 
perfect and unexceptionable manner, without practice and in- 
{truétion) a man may baw], or whine, or chatter, but he will 
hardly {peak. | 

Previous to the large colle€tion of leffons for the exercife of 
this art, Dr. Enfield prefents us with an effay on elocution, 
This eflay is a kind of comment on the following general rules, 
each rule being at the head of the obfervations that follow it. 

I, Let your Articulation be diftiné& and deliberate. 
II. Let your Pronunciation be bold and forcible. 
III, Acquire a Compafs and Variety in the height of your 

Voice. 

IV. Pronounce your Words with Propriety and Elegance, 

V. Pronounce every Word confifting of more than one Syilable 
with its proper Accent. 

VI, In every Sentence diftinguifh the more fignificant Words 
by a natural, forcible, and varied Emphafis. 

VIL. Acquire a juft variety of Paufe and Cadence, 

VIIL Accompany the Emotions and Paffions which your Words 
exprefs, by correfpondent Tones, Looks and Gettures, 

The Author’s obfervations on the laft rule, with his con- 
cluding precepts, are as follows: 

‘ There is the language of emotions and paffions, as well as of 
ideas. To exprets the former is the peculiar province of words; 
to exprefs the /atter, nature teaches us to make ule of tones, 
looks, and geftures. When anger, fear, joy, grief, love, or 
any other active paffion arifes in our minds, we naturally difco- 
ver it by the particular manner in which we utter our words; 
by the features of the countenance, and by other well known 
fizns. And even when we fpeak without any of the more vio- 
lent emotions, fome kind of feeling ufually accompanies our 
words, and this, whatever it be, hath its proper external ex- 
prefion. Expreffion hath indeed been fo little ftudied in public 
{peaking, that we feem almoft to have forgotten the language 
of Nature, and are ready to confider every attempt to recover it, 
as the laboured and affected effart of Art. But Nature is always 
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the fame; and every judicious imitation of it, will always be 
leafing. Nor can any one deferve the appellation of a good 
{peaker, much lefs of a complete orator, till to diftin’ artiey. 
Jation, a good command of voice, and juft emphafis, he is able 
to add the various expreffions of emotion and paffion. 
¢ To enumerate thefe expreffions, and defcribe them in aj] 
their variations, is impracticable. Attempts have been made 
with fome fuccefs to analize the language of ideas; but the lay- 
guage of fentiment and emotion has never yet been analized ; 
and perhaps it is not within the reach of human ability, to write 
a Philofophical Grammar of the Paflions. Or, if it were pof- 
fible in any degree to execute this defign, I cannot think, that 
from fuch a grammar it would be poffible for any one to inftrug 
himfelf in the ufe of the language. All endeavours therefore 
to make men Orators by defcribing to them in words the man. 
ner in which their voice, countenance, and hands are to be em- 
ployed, in expreffing the paflions, muft, in my apprehenfion, 
be weak and ineffectual. And, perhaps, the only infiru@ion 
which can be given with advantage on this head, is this general 
one: Obferve in what manner the feveral emotions or paffions 
are exprefied in real life, or by thofe who have with great labour 
and tafte acquired a power of imitating nature; and accuftom 
yourlelf either to follow the great original itfelf, or the beit co- 
pies you meet with, always however, ** with this {pecial ob- 
fervance, that you O’ERSTEP NOT THE MODESTY OF NA- 
TURE.” 
© Jn the application of thefe rules to practice, in order to ac- 
quire a juft and graceful elocution, it will be neceflary to go 
through a regular courfe of exercifes ; beginning with fuch as 
are molt eafy, and proceeding by flow fteps to fuch as are more 
dificult. In the choice of thefe, the practitioner fhould pay a 
particular attention to his prevailing defects, whether they re- 
ard articulation, command of voice, emphafis, or cadence: 
and he fhould content himfelf with reading and {peaking with 
an immediate view to the corre@ing of his fundamental faults, 
before he aims at any thing higher. This may be irkfome and 
difagreeable ; it may require much patience and refolution ; but 
it is the only way to fucceed. For, if a man cannot read fimple 
fentences, or plain narrative or didactic pieces, with diftinct ar- 
ticulation, juft emphafis, and proper tones, how can he expect 
to do juftice tothe fublime defcriptions of poetry, or the animat- 


ed language of the paffions? 
¢ In performing thefe exercifes, the learner fhould daily read 


aloud by himfelf, and, as often as he has opportunity, under the 


correction of an InftruCtor or Friend. He fhould alfo frequently 
recite compofitions memoriter. "This method has feveral advan- 


tages: it obliges the fpeaker to dwell upon the ideas which he 
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‘s to exprefs, and hereby enables him to difcern their particular 
meaning and force, and gives him a previous knowledge of the 
feveral inflexions, empha/es, and tones which the words require. 
And by taking off his eye from the book, it in part relieves him 
from the influence of the fchool-boy habit of reading in a diffe- 
rent key and tone from that of converfation; and gives him 
greater liberty to attempt the expreflion of the countenance and 

ture. 
oe It were much to be wifhed, that all public fpeakers would 
deliver their thoughts and fentiments, either from memory or 
immediate conception: for, befides that there is an artificial uni- 
formity which almoft always diftinguifhes reading from fpeak- 
ing, the fixed pofture, and the bending of the head which read- 
ing requires, are inconfiftent with the freedom, eafe, and variety 
of juftelocution. But, if this is too much to be expecled, efpe- 
cially from Preachers, who have fo much to compofe, and are 
fo often called upon to {peak in public ; it is however extremely 
defirable, that they fhould make themielves fo well acquainted 
with their difcourfe as to be able with a fingle glance of the eye, 
to take in feveral claufes, or the whole, of a fentence. 

¢[ have only to add, that after the utmoft pains have been 
taken to acquire ajuft elocution, and this with the greateft fuc- 
cefs; there is fome difficulty in carrying the art of {peaking out 
of the {chool, or chamber, to the bar, the fenate, or the pulpit. 
A young man, who has been accuftomed to perform frequent 
exercifes in this art in private, cannot eafily perfuade himfelf, 
when he appears before the public, to confider the bufinefs he 
has to perform in any other Jight, than as a trial of fkill, and a 
difplay of oratory. Hence it is, that the character of an Orator 
has of late often been treated with ridicule, fometimes with con- 
tempt. We are pleafed with the eafy and craceful movements 
which the true gentleman has acquired by having lcarned to 
dance ; but we are offended by the coxcomb, who is always ex- 
hibiting his formal dancing-bow, and minuet-ftep. So, we ad- 
mire the manly eloquence and noble ardour of a Britifh Legifla- 
tor, rifing up in defence of the rights of his country ; the quick 
recolleGion, the forcible reafoning, and the ready utterance of 
the accomplifhed Barrifter ; and the fublime devotion, genuine 
dignity, and unaffected earneftnefs of the facred Orator: but 
when a man, ineither of thefe capacities, fo far forgets the ends 
and degrades the confequence of his profeflion, as to fet himfelf 
forth to public view under the character of a Spouter, and to 
parade it in the ears of the vulgar with all the pomp of artificial 
eloquence, though the unfkilful may gaze and applaud, the ju- 
dicious cannot but be grieved and difgufted. Avail yourfelf, 
then, of your fkill in the Art of Speaking, but always employ 
your powers of elocution with caution and modefty; remem- 
bering, 
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bering, that though it be defirable to be admired as an eminent 
Orator, it is of much more importance to be refpected, as a 
wife Statefman, an able Lawyer, or a ufeful Preacher,’ 

There is an error in the fecond fentence, probably of the 
prefs, where former is put for /atter, and wice ver/a, 

The leflons for exercife are taken from our beft writers ; and, 
as they are well chofen, the book, exclulive of its primary ine 
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Art. III. Ax Inquiry into the real and imaginary Obftrucions to the Ac- 
quifition of the Arts in England. By James Barry, Roval Academi- 
cian, and Member of the Clementine Academy of Bologna. 8vo, 
4s. Becket. 1775. 


HE right remedy of every evil, moral or natural, muf 

neceflarily be fouvht by inveftigating the caufe. Ever 
complaint in fociety is thus to be redrefled. Every obfru@tion 
to the profperity of the natural or political body is to be re- 
moved only by tracing it to its fource; and fo, of courfe, it 
fares with the piogrels of the arts. 

But who is he to whom this firft and moft important tafk of 
inveftivation fhall be affigned? If here we err, we are funda- 
mentally unfortunate ; for it is not merely the lofs of light and 
Jabour we have to bewail: while we are led by a fallacious 
difquifition to a miftaken caufe, and are exerting idle efforts for 
the remova! of that, the evil we complain of is fuffered to in- 
creafe. Whoever, therefore, takes upon himfelf an inquiry of 
this nature, ought to be mafter of the whole ceconomy of his 
fubject ; and, in this view, we have reafon to be fatished with 
this attempt of Mr, Barry. 

The Artift opens his fubje&t with a view of the opinions 
that have been entertained with refpeét to the capacity of the 
Englith for the polite arts: and here he certainly ftarts from 
the right goal; for if that capacity fhould be found defedtive, 
to inquire into other obftructions were fuperfluous. 

‘ Abbé du Bos, Prefident Montefquieu, and Abbé Wincleman, 
have followed one another in affigning limits tothe genius of the 
Englifh ; they pretend to point out a certain character of heavinefs 
and want of fancy, which they deduce from phyfical caufes. They 
have either wilfully taken advantage of, or they have been igno- 
rantly deceived by, certain impediments which happened acciden- 
tally to prevent or retard us in keeping pace with other nations, in 
an acquilition of fome of the fine arts: becaufe we have not hitherto 
done it, they chufe to find out that the thing is impoffible to us; 
and that we are eternally incapacitated by the clouds that hang over 
our heads, the nervous fyitem of our bodies, our foil, our food. 
They fay that we can have no imagination, tafte, or fenfibility : 
that we are cold and unfeeling to the powers of mufic: that we can 


fucceed in nothing that requires genius; that if ever we are worth 
admiring 








tention, is a valuable Mifcellany. L 
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admiring, it is for the hand and execution of the workman, and 
not for the defign of the artit: that our climate is fo diftempered, 
that we difrelifh every thing, nay even life itfelf; that we are natue 
rally and conftitutionally addicted to fuicide; that it is a confe- 
quence of the filtration of our nervous juices; that it is in confes 

yence of a north eait wind, that our poets cannot arrive at that par- 
ticular kind of delicacy that fprings from talte ; that they cannot ar- 
rive at any true imagery ; that they @rike the car with a great noife, 
and prefent nothing to the mind; and that our natural capacity for 
the fine arts, amounts to very little, to nothing at all. 

‘ Such is the picture that, in the writings of thefe philofophifing 
men, is fhewn about as the exact portrait of the genius of our 
iflands. Had it been exhibited by a quack or mountebank, there 
would have been nothing furprifing in it; we might be inclined to 
langh at the impofition, and its want of refemblance: but comin 
as it does from fuch refpeétable names as the Abbe du Bos, and the 
Prefident Montefquieu, we muft be more ferious; they have a very 
deferved reputation in fome branches of real knowledge; and even 
Abbé Wincleman had undoubtedly a very extenfive reading. It is 
indeed a humiliating confideration, that learning, inftead of con- 
tributing to make us think and judge more wifely, does often but 
furnifh us with materials for errors and abfurdities that are below 
the reafonings and conclufions of common illiterate people: but let 
us not blame learning for that which may be more jultly afcribed 
tothe mifufe of it; thefe writers before us were men of too much 
enterprize ; they imprudently ventured upon difficulties, the folu- 
tion of which happened to lie out of their way. The nature and ex- 
tent of their inquiries did not qualify them to enter minutely into 
the number of little fucceflional ftudies and refearches, upon which 
the growth and the fpecies of arts depend; being, therefore, un- 
equal to the tafk of following the natural order of this inquiry, they 
have (perhaps purpofely) wandered into philofophical and metaphy- 
fical fubtleties, which are calculated rather to perplex the fubject, 
and plaufibly to conceal the writer’s ignorance, than to elucidate 
and to fatisfy the mind of the reader. It is then no wonder, if their 
out-of-the-way fyftems and difcourfes fhould fometimes meet with 
the fame noted cenfure that Hannibal paffed upon a famous orator, 
upon almoft a fimilar occafion: Cicero, in chap. xviii. confer. 2. of 
his Orator, tells us, that when Hannibal was in his exile at Ephe- 
fus, he was perfuaded to go to hear Phormio, the Peripatetic, dif- 
courfe upon the duties of a general, and upon the whole fyftem of 
military affairs, which he did for feveral hours with great fluency. 
The reft of the audience, who feemed to be quite ravifhed, afked 
Hannibal what he thought of the philofopher; the Carthaginian ge- 
neral (who did not perhaps fpeak good Greck, though he fpoke 
good fenfe) faid that he had occafionally feen many fooliih people, 
but that a greater dotard than that fame Phormio he had never 
met with before.’ 

Here we have feen a formidable charge, and fuch an anfwer 
to it, as, in our opinion, it deferved. Such, certainly, has 
been the rage of fpeculation among the modern philofophifing 
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critics, and fuch the falfe indudtions which, led by an affea- 
tion of fingularity or of pecutiar penetration, they have created, 
that public opinion on matters of f{cience and the arts hag 
been infected by them to a degree of delirium. In proof of 
this we need only take a view of the miferable condition of 
moral fcience among us, for the true and fimple principles of 
which we have been prefented with fhadows. And, with re- 
gard to the arts, what critical intruders have we met with, 
ftrangers to their practice, their power and ceconomy, from 
the dignified critic, who, in pruning Cowley *, {tripped him of 
fome of his fineft branches, to all the fubaltern dealers in French 
fophiftry and refinement. Yet it is, furely, a prepofterous va- 
nity in thefe critics, that leads them to betray their ignorance 
on fubjects of which they cannot be mafters. “Tfius the editor 
of Cowley fpeaks in terms of th\higheft adnfiration of the 
poet’s peculiar happinefs in the follo\ing line, 
‘¢ T love the homely littlenefs oNeafe. 
He might have {pared his praife, had h\known that the line 
did not belong to Cowley but Uterally to Migrfial, 
Sordida et in parvis otia rebus amo. 
And as thefe blunders will unavoidably fall fo\he fhare of un- 
poetical critics in poetry, fo will they ever 
plined connoifleurfhip in painting. Confeg 
of this ftamp have advanced with regards the capacity of the 
Englifh for the Arts, is not of the leaft im¥portance. 

In his fecond chapter Mr. Barry obferves that the Hiftory of 
the Arts furnifheth the beft view of the caufe of their rife and 
perfection ; and in the third he gives an extract to that purpofe, 
from Vafari’s proem to his Lives of the Painters. This extract 
is exceedingly curious, and abounds with information ; but it 
is too long for us to adopt, and would fufter by abridgment. 

The fourth chapter fhews that the different ftyles of art in 
the different fchools were not owing to climate but to moral 
or accidental caufes. This fubject affords the Author a ftrong 
collateral argument in fupport of his general idea, and thus he 
purfues it: | 

* Art was confiderably advanced in Italy before any difference was 
vifible in the purfuits and ftyles of the different fchools, and then 
the difference was owing to accident. The firft painters of Florence, 
Venice, &c. were all of them of the fame leaven; although there 
be better and worfe amongft them, yet the ftyle is the fame, they fet 
out from the fame point, and were in the fame road ; their pictures 
appear the work of the fame people, and to be taken from the fame 
objects ; they are dry, cold, meagre, and wooden: they improved 
as they went on, fome fafer, fome flower, according as their edu- 
cation and other advantages furnifhed them with opportunities. 


Ques — 


* See Review, vol. xlvili. p. 10, 
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Andrea of Pifa, who flourifhed fo early as 1337, ftudied the baffo 
relievo Of Meleager and Atalanta, and other antiques, which the 
people of Pifa had brought from Greece. Afierwards Ghiberti, the 
Florentine, poflefied many caits from the antique. Squarcione, of 
Padua, alfo had amaffed, in his travels through Greece and other 
places, a good collection of antique flatues, relieves, &c. upon 
which his pupils, of whom he had one hundred and thirty feven, 
had formed their tafte and practice. It is hard to fay what became 
of all thefe feholars, but many of them muft furely have diffeminated 
what they knew about Lombardy; and Andrea Mantagna, one of 
them, had in all Italy, at that time, no competitor who was fo weil 
fudied in the antique. On the other hand Maffaccio, the Floren- 
tine, born in 1417, was (independent of his other excellencies) the 
bet colouriit and moft natural painter of the time he lived in. L. 
da Vinci, and Fra. Bartolomeo, aifo were both Florentines ; the for- 
mer was a moft excellent colourift and the actual difcoverer of that 
fine manner of relievo and colouring, which afterwards diftinguifhed 
the Venetian {chool ; and Fra. Bartolomeo’s colouring is very litile 
inferior to ‘Titian himfelf. But the Florentines, by their very gene- 
ral application to ftatuary, have been more particularly led into the 
fludy of form, anatomy, and fuch parts of the art as were common 
to painting and fculpture: and M. Angelo, whofe fuperior fkill and 

ower in all the parts of drawing and knowledge of the figure, had 
fixed the ftyle and tafte of his countrymen, was, as all the world 
knows, a fculptor, and had never made colouring an object of his 
ftudy. 

‘ The Venetian painters who fixed the ftyle of their countrymen 
were Giorgione and Titian. Giorgione took the hint of that fine 
manner of colouring which (as we obferved before became the dil- 
tinguifhing charatteriftic of the Venetian {chool) from L. da Vinci, 
the Florentine ; and Titian carried it to the greateft poflible per- 
fection: but as Titian adopted this fearch into colouring at an early 
period of his life (and, comparatively fpeaking) knew but little of 
any thing elfe that might tempt him into other purfuits ; he gave up 
almoft his whole time in improving colouring to the utmoft perfec- 
tion it was capable of receiving: therefore, if ‘Titian is more re- 
markable as a colourift than as a draftfman, the climate has nothing 
todo in it. And M. Angelo, like the great and judicious artilt 
that he was, did not afcribe Titian’s excellence at colouring, or his 
defects in the other parts, to any particular direction of genius which 
might enable him to fucceed in any one part of the art more than 
in the others: no, he well knew that the acquifition of art, in the 
whole together, or in the particular parts and divifions of it, will 
always, in the hands of a man properly qualified, bear a juit propor- 
tion to the application made, and to the advantages of fludy en- 
Joyed. After praifing Titian’s colouring, his remark upon him is: 

Itis a misfortune that the painters of Venice have not a better 
Manner of itudy, and that they are not early initiated in the princi- 
ples of found drawing, for if this man was as much affitted by art 
and by the principles of defign, as he is by nature, no body could 
Zo further or do better, being pofleffed, as he is, with the fineft {pi- 
ut, and with a manner very eafy, beautiful, and full of life.” 

‘ This 
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‘ This alone, without any raking up of climates, is fully ffi. 
cient to account for the merits, demerits, and particular ftyles of 
— artilts; and alfo of the collective and national bodies of 
them. 

‘ There is then no occafion to fuppofe that the Venetian painters 
were impelled to the purfuit of colouring by their air, climate, or 
their food, or by any particular texture in the fibres of their eyes; 
or, abfurdly to imagine, that the Bolognefe artifts were influenced at 
one and the fame time by the different climates and mediums of air 
of Rome, Florence, Venice, and Parma: a je-ne-fcai-quoi would 
come badly out of the mouth of a philofopher, who it is fuppofed 
mutt and can give reafons for all things; therefore it is that thefe 
notions of climate, however vague and loofe, come in very oppor- 
tunely to raife a learned mift before the eyes of the reader, when 
the writer’s knowledge and information comes fhort of the Inquiry ; 
which mult, as we have obferved before, be often the cafe, as, gene- 
rally fpeaking, there is nothing more remote from the inveftigations 
of our modifh philofophers than the labyrinths of praétical art, and 
the manner and meafure of its migration from one place to another,’ 

In the enfuing chapter, the Author makes it ftrongly evident 
againft the opinion and aflertion of Du Bos, that the improfici- 
ency of the Englifh in the arts, after Hans Holbein and other 
painters had given them an opportunity of improvement, by 
vifiting and refiding in their country, was not owing to any de- 
fet of genius, but to religious prejudices, which, at the time 
of the Reformation, profcribed every Popifh monument of art. 

After this, are pointed out fome abufes, which have crept in 
under the miftaken notion of introducing the arts; and here it 
is obferved, that our importations and numerous fales of pictures 
can hardly be confidered in any other light, than as a common 
cloaca and fink, through which all the refufe and filth of Europe 
is emptied into this country. 

The feyenth chapter, which confifts of an argument, that 
the fuperior ftyle of the Grecian and Italian art, is not owing 
to any natural fuperiority in the bodily ftru€ture of thofe peo- 
ple, is fpirited and ingenious, but lefs adapted to the general 
fubject. We mutt, moreover, enter our proteft againft the Au- 
thor’s idea, where he obferves, that ‘ the colour of our people 
feems to be in a fort of mediate proportion between the Hollanders 
and Germans, and the greateft part of the people of Italy and 
the fouthern parts of France,’ and that * we are fomewhat be- 
tween the chalky, fifhy whitenefs of the one, and the tawny un- 
variegated hue of the others.’ The painter has in this place, if 
we may be allowed to judge, by no means been happy in mix- 
ing his colours, “The coalition of the chalky whitenefs with 
the tawny hue, would but ill exhibit the peachy bloom of an 
Englifh beauty. 

The fucceeding chapters are appropriated to the following 


fubjecis : 
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Chap, VIII. That the Englifh Imagination and Judgment are 
capable of the greateft Exertions, exemplified in their Poets. 
1X. The Difadvantage to fuperior Art in England, in not hav- 

ing been taken up whilft the Nation was forming its Chas 


racter. 
X. The Difadvantage to the fmaller Branches in being dif- 


joined from the great Stock of hiftorical Art. 
XI. Of the public Encouragement. 
XII. Some Errors in the prefent State of Connoifleurthip. 
XIII. Temperate Climates the peculiar Theatre of moral In- 


fluence. 

XIV. On national Tafte, Character, and Manners, and their 
Changes in temperate Climates. 

XV. The Changes in the Tafte and Character of the Italians, 
not to be accounted for by the fuppofed Changes of Climate. 

XVI. The Error of the Notion about the Influence of Cli- 
mates, exemplified by an Analyfis of the different Styles of 
Art. 

XVII. The State of Education furnifhes the Solution of all 
thofe difficulties, which many Writers have found fo per- 
plexing. 

XVIII. The fame Subje& continued. 

XIX. Some Obfervations on Religion, fo far as it is conne&ed 
with the mental Powers. 

We fhall lay before our Readers the concluding Chapter; 
which ferves as a corollary to the whole, and from which they 
will obtain a clear idea of the book : 

© From the whole of what has appeared in this inquiry, it is evident, 
that the rife and perfection of the arts in Italy and Greece, was ow- 
ing to the co-operation of thofe caufes which are called moral, as 
contradiitinguifhed to natural, And that thefe moral caufes not 
concurring, was the true reafon why the genius of the ancient Ro- 
mans did not, to any degree, exert itfelf in the arts. We have feen 
that the introduction and perfection of the arts in France was owing 
to the concurrence of thofe caufes, and that this fame concurrence 
of fortunate circumftances was prevented taking effect in England 
at the fame time, by reafon of the accidental religious confufions, 
and the change that was then brought about. We have alfo feen 
that many ages of Greece, Italy, and France, have appeared barren 
in mental abilities, when thofe moral caufes were wanting: and that 
the different taftes of the feveral ages of art in the fame country 
have ever refulted from the different ways in which thefe moral caufes 
have been combined, being either good, or bad; limited, or ex- 
tended ; pure or corrupt ; according to the temporary modification 
of this mafs. We are then at no lofs for good and fuflicient reafons 
why the people of England have been hitherto fo very backward in 
the fine arts; and why the Greeks, the Italians, and the French, 
have been fo much more fuccefsful: the caufes of it lie fairly be- 
fore us; they are clear, indifputable, and adequate facts, furnifhed 
by the hiitories of thofe countries and of thofe atts; and would, had 
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they been properly confulted, have faved ingenious men the trouble: 
and the fhame of bewildering themfelves in the mazes of metaphyfics 
and in abftraét, fubtle, uncertain fpeculations on climates and foils, 

- © Ithas been fhewn that the fyitem about the influence of climates 
was, from the extreme complication and fluctuation of things in tem- 
perate countries, a kind of knowledge impoflible to be obtained : 
and that even when it was admitted in argument it has been found 
conflantly at variance with faéts, and to be as contradictory as it was 
nugatory and uncertain. We have feen alfo, by what our poets have 
done, that the Englith imagination and judgment, when permitted 
to exert themfelves, are at leaft of fuch good materials and fine con- 
texture as to have no reafon to fhrink from a parallel with the bef 
productions of our neighbours. on the continent. This alone, if 
there was nothing elfe, is proof fufiicient that the climate of our 
iflands has nothing hoftile to genius: our climate is equally out of 
the queftion, whether we fhall be permitted and encouraged to em- 
ploy this imagination and judgment in the arts of painting and 
{culpture, fo as to rival the great ages of Leo X. and Lewis XIV. or 
whether we have unfortunately taken up thefe arts at teo late and 
corrupt a period of our manners, and are likely to remain where we 
are, for the moft part mifpending our time on trifles and things of 
noexertion. I know very well that many of our artifts have, in the 
leffer branches, arrived at confiderable excellence; I could name four 
or five landfcape painters, the fame or a greater number of portrait- 
painters, and [ could point out a good many painters of hiftory 
amongit us, who, if they were properly and wifely employed, would 
do honour to the country. It would be faying little to affirm that 
our artifts have at prefent more abilities than tho/e of other coun- 
tries; we can receive no honour by it, as the arts of Italy, France, 
and Flanders, have been long fince decaying and corrupting, and 
are (generally fpeaking) at prefent arrived at fuch a crifis, that there 
ig but little remaining of the vigorous found principles and good 
prattice of former times. But it muft be faid that thefe abilities of 
our people might be more nobly employed, upon great works and 
great fubje&ts, which would put genius and knowledge to their ut- 
mot ftretch ; and if they were, they would (Il am certain) meet with 
no obftructions in the climate, which, if it was fairly examined, has 
as few natural difadvantages as any under heaven; perhaps even 
fewer than Italy itfelf; for any man that has experienced the intenfe 
heats and frrocco* of that country, and has feen the laflitude, fleep, 
and idlenefs it produces in the natives, will have no doubt but that 
our fummer is the more eligible of the two. Our inconveniencies 
arifing from cold are not greater than their inconveniencies from the 


- heat; but we have no remarkable degree of cold: our winter, mo- 


derated by the warm fea air, is much more tolerable than it is at 
Bologna, Parma, and other places, where the Appennines, to all 
the purpofes of feeling, give them a fituation far north of our 
iflands. 

* As to our changeable weather, rainy weather, north eaft or any 
other winds, their effects (if they have any) are not worth attending 
to; we fhall leave them for the amufement of idlenefs and affecta- 


a 





* Foran account of thefe hateful winds, fee Rev. vol. xlix. p. 24. 
tion, 
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tion, of gamblers and other diffipatcd unhappy peopte, who have 
often great occaficn for fomething to find faule with. Man was 
made to act, and our inquiry is of climates as they are formed for 
aétion, and not for idlenefs. In England we can work without 
doors in the winter, and the fummer fun never unfits us for action, 
or drives us to feek the fhade. ‘There is then no country in which 
labour of mind or body is lefs interrupted by the extremes of heat or 
cold; and Jet it be always remembered, that it is from the vigorous, 
continued, and fucceffional exertions of this mental and bodily la- 
bour, that every thing is to receive its perfection.’ 

Thus have the ignorant and impertinent obfervations of fo- 
reigners, with refpe&t to fome eflential parts of our national 
character, been confuted by a fyftem of clear and manly argu- 
ment ; and we have only to wifh that the ingenious Author had 
been a little more fparing of thofe exotic words and expreffions, 
which are fo apt to fall from travelled writers, and are the peft 


of our language. L : 





Art. 1V. For Learners of French and Englifh, above 500 Proverbs, 
or Proverbial Expreffions, which may be found in the beft DiGiona- 
ries, alfo a Lif? of above a Thoufand Words, the Number againjt them 
of the Times repeated, Se. Se. Small 4to. 6d. Broke. 1774. 


NV? longer need, no longer heed, is a proverb, and applicable 
vi to the prefent ftate of thofe pithy compendiums of know- 
ledge. After the invention of printing, they fell into difufe, 
and from difufe into difreputation ; were left to the province of 
Sanchos and Siztons, confidered as the refourcés of ignorance and 
poverty, to whom the larger and more liberal fields of learning 
were denied. 

Not fo their ancient ftate. When the expenfive toil of mul- 
tiplying manufcripts rendered oral learning a refource of com- 
mon ule, proverbs were the repofitories of moral {cience, and 
the tablets of iife. 

Hence, we trace their exiftence as high as human inquiry can 
extend ; through periods when the art of letters difburdened 
the memory of tradition, and regiftered her rude ftores of zsral 
and natural knowledge. ‘The latter of thefe were, probably 
for the more eafy prefervation, found, for the moft part, em- 
bodied in allegory, while the former were conveyed chiefly in 
fhort documental expreffions, imprefled upon the mind by fume 
familiarity of metaphor, or accommodated to the ear by fome 
coincidence of found. 

Thus, we find that the moral and philofophical writings of 
the remoteft antiquity ae a kind of aflemblege of thofe oral 
treafures, which had paffed from voice to voice, and from me- 
mory to memory, acquired from the accumulative obfervation, 
and preferved through the fucceffion of ages. 

X 2 Inftances 
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Inftanees of this we meet with in that very ancient poem, the 
EPA x, HMEPAI of Hefiod. How natural is that proverbial 
expreflion of relaxation from labour, 





mndadsov prev UTED Kars KalaSEL0. 
‘ Hang your plough-beam o’er the hearth,’ and the fimilarity 
of found, occafioned by the two laft words beginning with the 
fame letter, is evidently calculated to make it familiar to the 
ear. 

Again, 

TlAein prev yup Yurm xaxwyy wAein de SarAurea 

is a proverbial verfe. 

And 





Aixn umep vEpios sone. 


And 





Tlacwy de Te vimrseg eyviay 
are plain proverbs. 

The proverb, Nothing better than a good wife or worfe than a 
bad one, is of great antiquity, and may be found among the 
remains of Simonides, the Iambic poet, who wrote about four 
centuries after the Trojan war. It is as follows : 

Tuvasnos udev xan avnp AniCer as 

Eobans amewov, sd& piysov xxxns. 
Literally as above : and this, amongft many other matters, ferves 
to thew that the common manners and maxims of all ages and 
nations have been much the fame. 

That proverbial compofition was anciently under the patron- 
age of the Mutes, we have the authority of two poems, ftill 
extant, to teftify. The former is faid to have been written by 
Solomon, King of Ifrael, and is called sS p99 that is, Parabo- 
Jical Expreffions, which poem we have canonized under the 
name of the Back of Proverbs, ‘The latter, written by Phocylides, 
is much of the fame nature, and entitled wanuu vedetinovy OF, 
Monitory Verfes. There is a great fimilarity of manner and 
fentiment between the Hebrew and the Greek poet. But, 
what is fomewhat extraordinary, the uncanonized poem con- 
tains ftronger and clearer declarations on behalf of the immor- 
tality of the foul than the facred book. 

Wuxn Pabavalos, 5 aynows Cn dia mavlos. 
Phoc. Mon. Car. v. 1140. 
© The foul is immortal, and, incapable of fencfcence, lives for 
ever.” 
And again, 
Yuxyas yxo wsvscty axncsos ev OOimevorce 
Tivevuce yap ess Oe ypnois Svrloscs +3 erxev. Phoc, 16. 
€ Souls remain uncorrupt in the midft of corruption, for the fpi- 
rit of man is the gift and image of God.’ 
This 
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This language is perfeQlly apoftolical. Marked alfo with 
the proverbial ityle are many of the dramatic writings of an- 
cient Greece, particularly thofe of Euripides, from whom the 
Anoftle literally quotes that obvious adage, * Evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners.’ “There is no doubt but the fol- 
lowing proverb had exifted ages before he wrote his Medea, 
and, probably, in the fame form of words : 

Tleviila Devyes mas TS extrodwy Diros. 
There is in it, likewife, that alliterative coincidence abovee 
mentioned, calculated for the aid of memory. 

And the verfe, in the fame play, is proverbial; where Me- 
dea fays to Jalon— 

Kans yxe avdeos dwe ovnciy 2x eyes. 
‘ A wicked giver, and a worthle(s gift 
In fhort, as we bave before obferved, numbers of unwritten 
and traditionary maxims, or proverbs, neceflarily entered into 
the ancient compofitions, when memory and tradition gave up 
their treafures to the pen. 

How far it may be worth while to cultivate this fmall ware 
of fcience, under the prefent diffufion of letters, will bear a 
queftion. If that great luminary Erasmus could employ him- 
felf in collecting folios of proverbial fentences and expreflions *, 
the refpect due to his wifdom fhould incline us to think worthily 
of his labours. 

There is certainly a department of fociety in which the pro- 
pagation of this aphoriftic learning may be of the greateft ufe, 
and that is where labour and poverty have fhut up other foun- 
tains of knowledge. A department, which, as it is filled with 
the greateft numbers, ftands in the greateit need of moral re- 
ftraints.: In fuch a fphere, a proverb that teaches ceconomy 
teaches virtue. A maxim in favour of temperance, content, 
or patience, is equivalent to the legiflative moral of Confucius, 
or to the refined feverity of Seneca. 

It is obfervable, as if Nature had fuggefted the neceffity of 
fome kind of moral information, that, among the lower clafles 
of people, this fpecies of inftruétion is ftill retained, and that 
family axioms defcend from father to fon, as a kind of heredi- 
tary creed. And, indeed, in our opinion, a proverbial cate- 
chifm, containing clear maxims of humanity, temperance, 
prudence, and ceconomy, would be no unufeful fund of know- 
ledge for common life. Men of fuperior intelligence have not 
thought it unworthy of their underftanding to retain and be led 
by theie. ¢ I knew, fays the great Lord Bacon, a wife man 
that had it for a bye-word, when he faw men haiten to a con- 
clufion, lay @ little that we may make an end the fooner.’—This 
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* See that large work Era/mi Adagia, 
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made an article of bis proverbial catechi{m ; fuch as we have 
now dropped fome idea of ;—an idea which, if it fall into the 
way of tome induftrious author, or more induflrious bookfeller, 
may not pollibiy be lott. 

As to the little whimfical collection before us, it is a trifle 














bolow ail noice; and the fubject being new in our hands, alone, 
on that account, attracted our attention. L 
id 





Aat. V. dakiificry of the Earth, aud animated Nature. By Uliver 
Gveidfmith. ovo. 8 Vols. 2]. &s. Boards. Novrfe. 1774, 
PIQUE reputation which our Author had acquired by his for- 

mer productions, and particularly by tnate of the poctie 
cal clafs, will acquire no addition from the performance under 
confideraticn; for however well qualified he was to excel in 
works of itagination, his talents appear to have been ill fuired 
to thofe of Scrence.—Natural biftory, e/pecially, from the num- 
ber and variety of its objects, requires a much more extenfive 
knowledge than appears to have been policficd by this Writer. 
Several of the moft eminent modern naturalilis, particu- 
lariv Linnezus, Klein, Biition, Artedi, Willoughby and Ray, 
have employed themfelves chiefly in naming and arranging | 
the various animal, vegetable, end fofil produdtions, and in 
defcribing concife'y thofe charateriftic peculiarities of ftruc- 
ture which diftinguh each of them, refpedively, from all 
others, difregarding, in a great degree, their manners, habits, 
inftinéts, properties, and ufes, which conftitute the moft pleaf- 
ing, and perhaps the moft important, part of natural knowledge, 
From an accurate fyflematic arrangement of natural objects, 
we ecquire general conceptions of all the individuals compofing 
the fyftem, and of their relations and diverfities in thofe parti- 
culais on which fuch arrangement is made to depend. But thefe 
conceptions muft neceffarily be, in many refpeéts, fatitious 
and imperfe&t ; for the connexions and variations of the feveral 
productions of Nature, are, if we may be a'lowed the expref- 
fion, fo reticu/ated, that by whatever peculiarities a natural hif- 
torian may chufe to diftinguifh and arrange them, yet the arti- 
ficial feparations and combinations which conftitute his clafles, 
&c. will neceflarily break through many of the relations natu- 
rally fubfifting between different objeéts, and change their 
original pofitions with refpeét to each other.—Such difadvan- 
tages are indeed fufficiently compenfated, by the readinefs with 
which thefe diftributions enable us to afcertain the particular fpe- 
cies of every known objeét, and the greater facility with which 
the imagination will contain and the memory cal] forth ideas, 
Syfematically arranged, and conneéted to each cther,—Our Author 
has however adopted no methodical arrangement worthy of no- 
tice ; and his defcriptions, negligent of thofe diftinguifhing 
peculiarities 
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eculiarities of ftru€ture, which enable us to difcover the name 
and fpecies of each individual, are almoft wholly employed 
upon their more amufing propertics and relations.x—His work 
indeed, collectively, is to be confidered as a compilation of bat 
very indifferent though unequal merit ; for being almoft wholly 
unacquainted with his fubject, and confequently unable to dif- 
criminate between the merits and defeéls of his authorities, he 
frequently adopts and repeats errors that have been exploded by 
Jater difcoveries; of which indeed he appears to have been {ur- 
prifingly ignorant, confidering the acceffions of knowledge thet 
mutt obtrude themfelves upon every man of literary chara@ter, 
refiding in this metropolis, and engaged in the ordinary inter- 
courfes of fociety. Of this we could produce numerous inftances : 
a few, however, felected only from the firft volume (which 
is confined to the inanimated parts of Nature) will be fufficient 
to juftify a cenfure that has been fome time delayed, and is now 
delivered, only from a fenfe of our duty to the Public. 

ift, In Chap. VIII. treating * OF Mines, Damps, and Mi- 
neral Vapours,’ he appears wholly ignorant of the late difcove- 
ries _refpecting the different kinds of air, and efpecially of thofe 
made by Drs. Hales, Prieftley, Brownrigg, and Black, Mr. 
Cavendifh, &c, and therefore in confidering the effeéts of the 
Grotto di Cani near Naples, and of what is called the Stith or 
Choak Damp in mines, (and which we now certainly know to 
refult only from the action of mephitic or fixable air) and alfo in 
confidering the explofions and other phenomena in mines, 
(which we alfo know are produced from the iflammable air) he 
repeats many vague, erroneous, and exploded opinions, expla- 
nations, and conjectures. 

adly, In Chap. XV. treating § Of the Ocean in general, and 
its Saltnefs,’ he fays (page 237) *‘ On the other hand, there 
have been many who have conlidered the fubjeét in a different 
light, and have tried every endeavour to make falt-water frefh, 
fo as to fupply the wants of mariners in long voyages, or whén 
exhaufted of their ordinary ftores. At firft it was fuppofed 
fimple diftillation would do; but it was foon found that the 
bitter part of the water ftill kept mixed. It was then tried by 
uniting falt of tartar with fea-water, and diftilling both: bat 
here the expence was greater than the advantage. Calcined 
bones were next thought of ; but an hogfhead of calcined bones, 
carried to fea, would take up as much room as an hogfhead 
of water, and was more hard to be obtained. In this ftate, 
therefore, have the attempts to fweeten fea-water refted ; the 
chemift fatisfied with the reality of his invention; and the ma- 
riner convinced of its being ufelefs.’ 

The preceding paflage will prove our Author to have been 


ignorant even of a difcovery which has been attended with cir- 
X 4 cumftances 
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cumitances of uncommon notoriety ; for after all that had been 
believed of a bituminous fubftance and a fpirit of fea-falt rifine 
in the diftillation of fea-water, Dr. ‘fames Lind, Phyfician to 
the hofpital at Haflar, fo long ago as the year 1761, publickly 
demonftrated by feveral trials and experiments made at the 
Royal Academy at Portfmouth, in the prefence of Mr. Hughes, 
refident Commiffioner of the Navy there, and others, * that g 
fimple diftillation, rendered fea-water perfectly freth, pure, and 
wholefome :’ and in the month of May 1762, an account of 
this difcovery was read to a numerous audience of the Royal 
Society ; and foon after a book containing the fame was pub. 
lifhed by the authority of the Lords Commiffioners of the Ad- 
miralty ; and early in the year 1772, a parliamentary reward of 
50001. was granted to Mr. Irvine, for a /uppofed improvement 
in the apparatus for executing Dr. Lind’s difcovery.—After all 
which, it is not a little furprifing that our Author fhould mif- 
Jead himfelf or the Public with an opinion that falt of tartar, 
or calcined bones, are neceflary to render fea-water frefh by dif- 
tillation. 

gdly. In the fame chapter, at page 247, he fays, * I will 
conclude this chapter with one effect more, produced by the 
faltnefs of the fea; which is, the luminous appearance of its 
waves in the night. All who have been fpectators of a fea b 
night, a little ruffled with winds, feldom fail of obferving its 
fiery brightnefs. In fome places it fhines as far as the eye can 
reach; at other times, only when the waves boom againft the 
fide of the veffel, or the oar dafhes into the water. Some feas 
fhine often ; others more feldom ; fome, ever when particular 
winds blow; and others, within a narrow compafs; a long 
tract of light being feen along the furface, whilft all the reft is 
hid in total darknefs. It is not eafy to account for thefe extra 
ordinary appearances: fome have fuppofed that a number of lu- 
minous infects produced the effcét, and this is in reality fome- 
times the cafe; in general, however, they have every refem- 
blance to that light produced by eleétricity ; and, probably, 
arife from the agitation and dafhing of the faline particles of the 
fluid againft each other, But the manner in which this is done, 
for we can produce nothing fimilar, by any experiments 
hitherto made, remains for fome happier accident to difcover.’ 

It had been long obferved that vegetables were rendered /umi- 
nous by putrefaction, as in the well-known inftance of rotten 
wood; later experiments had alfo proved that animal matters, 
left to putsify in water, gave it a luminous fiery appearance ; 
and this difcovery has been fome years publickly applied to ex- 
plain the phenomena under confideration, nor have we ever 
heard that any perfon has difputed the juftice of this explanation, 
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4thly, Chap. XIX, is ftyled ¢ An Effay on the Natural Hif- 
tory of the Air,’ which, from what we obferved on the fubject 
of Mines, our Readers will juftly expect to find very imperfect. 
Indeed our Author appears to have had no knowledge of any 
difference in the kinds of air, except what was known in the 
time of Mr. Boyle, who had obferved that what he calls fac- 
titious air, extracted from apples, cherries, amber, hartfhorn, 
&c. proved noxious when infpired by animals, and our Au- 
thor, not underftanding this to be a diftin& fpecies of air, con- 
cludes that wholefome re/pirable air confifts only of the effiuvia of 
different kinds of matter, and that noxious effects happen from 
infpiring the effuvium of ove fubftance only. ¢ In order (fays 
he, page 320) that air fhould be wholefome, it is neceflary, 
as we have feen, that it fhould mot be of one kind, but the com- 
pound of feveral fubfiances; and the more various the compofi- 

tion, to all appearance, the more falubrious.’ 
sthly, In the fame chapter, at page 233, obferving that a 
candle quickly goes out in an exhaufted receiver,’ he adds, 
‘ wood alfo fet on fire immediately goes out, and its flame ceafes 
upon removing the air, for fomething is then wanting to prefs 
the body of the fire againft that of the fuel, and to prevent the too 
fpeedy diffufion of the flame.’—By this explanation our Author 
difcovers a total ignorance of the nature of fire, or rather of the 
procef/s of burning, which takes place with inflammable fubftances, 
and which is no more than a chemical combination of refpirable 
air, and the principle of inflammability or phlogifton, which, 
like many other mixtures and folutions, produces heat.—This 
procefs, however, neceflarily ceafes whenever the air, applied 
to the burning fubftance, is fully /uturated, and incapable of 
uniting with any more of the inflammable principle: and an ex- 
tinction of fire will then happen, not from any want of pre/Jure, 
but becaufe the combination from which it refults, can no longer 
take place when one of the combining fubftances becomes want- 
ing.—We could, without quitting our Author’s firft volume, 
cite many inftances of the like nature, which however we fhall 
overlook, only obferving that he is not always fatisfied with 
repeating the opinions of others ; for we occafionally find him 
attempting to reafon with an unbecoming temerity, even in op- 
pofition to what is apparently the truth: of this an inftance 
occurs in page 370, where, after noticing and rejecting Dr. 
Hamilton’s opinion that evaporation is produced from a folution 
of water by the atmofpherical air, he delivers a theory of his 
own on that fubjedt, viz. * We know that a repelling power 
Prevails in Nature, not lefs than an attractive one. This re- 
pulfion prevails ftrongly between the body of fire and that of 
water, If I plunge the end of a red hot bar of iron into a 
Velle] of water, the fluid rifes, and large drops of it fly up in all 
manner 
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manner of directions, every part bubbling and fteaming unti) 
the iron be cold. Why may we not, fora moment, compare 
the rays of the fun, darted directly upon the furface of the 
water, to fo many bars of red hot iron ; each bar, indeed, in. 
finitely fmall, but not the lefs powerful? In this cafe, where. 
ever a ray of fire darts, the water, from its repulfive quality, 
wi!l be driven on all fides ; and, of confequence, as in the cafe 
of the bar of iron, a part of it will rife. The parts thus rifing, 
however, will be extremely fmall; as the ray that darts is ex. 
tremely fo. The aflemblage of the rays darting upon the wa. 
ter in this manner, will caufe it to rife in a light thin fteam 
above the furface ; and as the parts of this {team are extreme] 
minute, they will be lighter than air, and, confequently, float 
upon it. There is no need for fuppofing them bubbles of wa- 
ter, filled with fire; for any fubftance, even gold itfelf, will 
float on air, if its parts be made fmall enough; or, in other 
words, if its furface be fufiiciently encreafed. This water, thus 
difengaged from the general mafs, will be ftill farther atte. 
nuated and broken by the reflected rays, and, confequently, 
more adapted for afcending.’ 

We are however perfuaded that every man who is qualified 
to reafon properly on this fubject, and who confiders the facts 
and arguments that have been advanced, particularly by Lord 
Kaims, to prove that evaporation is the effect of a folution of 
water by air, will conclude that our Author might have fpared 
himfelf the trouble of converting the rays of the fun into red hot 
bars of tron, thereby to explain the procefs in queftion. 

The fecond, third, and fourth volumes comprehend the na- 
tural hiftory of mankind and of quadrupeds; and thefe, as well 
as the firft volume, are chiefly borrowed from Buffon’s diffufed 
writings, from which he tranfcribes many errors; even that 
which (as a Brother Critic has juftly remarked) was long the 
jeft of naturalifts,—we mean the aflertion that cows, when three 
years eld, fhed their horns, and that new ones rife in their ftead. 

His defcriptions of birds are extremely loofe and fuperficial, 
and they do not extend to one-fifth of the fpecies which have 
been defcribed by Linnzeus. Neither are his accounts of fithes, 
infects, &c. much lefs faulty: indeed the four laft volumes are 
particularly defe&tive, probably becaufe in compoting them, he 
no longer derived any affiftance from the writings of Button, 
whofe volumes on birds he does not appear to have feen. It is 
however but juftice to obferve, that notwithftanding the faults 
of our Author’s performance, the manner and ftyle in which it 
is written are generally pleafing, and the entertainment which 
it affords is occafionally increafed by the interpofition of pertis 
nent fpeculative reflections. 
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Aat. VI. Odfervations on the Poor Laws, on the prefent State of the 
Poor, and on Houfes of Indujiry. vo. 15. 6d. Wilkie. 1775. 

HE firft objeét of legiflation is to provide for the happi- 

nefs and fecurity of thofe who have no moral means of 
providing for it themfelves. ‘This was one great end of focial 
compact ; that man might find a remedy, in his connexion with 
his fellow-creatures, againft the changeable ccendition of his 
being ; and if that remedy, fo far at leaft as his prefervation 
and fubfiftence are concerned, be uncertain, there muft be a 
defect of the firft confequence in the adminiftration of that fo- 
ciety in which he bears a part. 

That this is the cafe particularly of our poor laws, no man 
whole bufinefs or whofe humanity has led him to view the al- 
lotments of indigence, will difpute. The laws are, indeed, 
defective, and what makes the complaint of more melancholy 
import, is that the refources which fupplied that defeét, are 
daily declining. The general defertion of the country gentle- 
men, who, for the diffipation of the metropolis, abandon the 
care of their eftates and of their poor to bailiffs and farmers, has 
left impotent poverty in a fituetion the moft deplorable. The 
magiftrate who is accufiomed to the pauper’s complaint (for, as 
yet, here and there may be found a magiftrate *) is no ftranger 
either to his miferable condition, or to the difficulty wherewith 
he obtains redrefs. Urged by the laft extremity of want, he 
applies to the overfeer for relief, the overfeer refers him to the 
parifh veftry, which is held once a month; unable to wait 
longer for fupport, he carries his complaint to the juftice, is 
interrogated, whether he has applied to the veftry—No ;—to 
two overfeers, No—then he cannot properly have a warrant 
from the juftice—But the veftry will not meet thefe three weeks 
—But one of the overfeers is gone into Wales to buy cattle, or 
to London to fell them—At length, when the poor wretch is 
half perifhed, the abfent overfeer returns—The two officers are 
fummoned before the magiftrate, he reproves them for their in- 
humanity, and makes an order of weekly fupport for the pau- 
per. The overfeers, one an eminent grazier, the other an emi- 
nent tallow-chandler, are offended at the reproof of the juftice, 
calla veftry, and it is agreed to appeal againft his order at the 

* The epidemical rage of running to the metropolis has likewife 
left the country almoft deftitute of magiftrates. We are acquainted 
with a diftri€t in one populous county, which contains thirty-nine 
parifhes, and in which there lives but one acting juftice. And how 
are the impotent poor, fick, feeble, decrepit with age, to travel fif- 
teen or twenty miles to lay their grievances before him ‘—But the 


ow infufliciency of the poor laws appears in almoit every point 
of view, 
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quarter feTions, and, till the decifion of that court, to refufe 
relief to the pauper, who poffibly, however, before that time, 
finds the laft relief of the wretched. 

Such is the lamentable ftate of the poor laws in a nation dif. 
tinguifhed for humanity, adorned with fpacious edifices for the 
reception of indigence, and filled with infirmaries and hofpitals 


for the fick ! 
For a view of the progrefs and prefent condition of thefe 


Jaws we need go no farther back than the ftatute of the 43d 
of Elizabeth, that being the fundamental law by which the 
poor have been ordered, and to which only a few cafual provi- 


fions have fince been annexed. 

‘ By the 43d Eliz. fays Mr. Potter, the churchwardens, and four, 
three, or two fubiiantial houfeholders in each parifh, thall be nominated 
yearly under the hand and feal of two or more juttices of the peace, and 
fhall be called overfeers of the poor of the fame parifh. Thefe thal! 
take order, by and with the conient of two or more fuch juttices, for 
fetting to work the children of the poor, and all fach perfons as hav- 
ing no means to maintain themfelves ufe no ordinary and daily trade 
to get their living by; alfo to raife by taxation a convenient ftock of 
materia!s to fet the poor on work ; to raife competent fums of mo- 
ney towards the neceffary relief of the old and infirm, and to ap- 
prentice the children of the poor. And the faid juftices, or any 
one of them, to fend to the houfe of correction, or common gaol, 
fuch as fhall not employ themfelves to work, being appointed there- 
unto as aforefaid, Such parith officers are empowered to contract 
with the lords of the manors, and upon wafte or common ground 
within their parifh, to build convenient houfes of dwelling for the 
impotent poor; and to place more families than one in one cottage 
or houfe. And fufficient powers are given to affefs and levy fuch 
fums of money. 

‘ Such is this celebrated a&t. But the great names of Cecil and 
Wallingham, their known abilities, and the acknowledged excel- 
lence of their plan, ought not to dazzle our eyes fo far as to make 
us blind to our own necellities. It were next to a miracle if no de- 
fect were found in fo comprehenfive a fcheme, though formed by the 
wifeft and greateft of mankind; the extenfivenefs of commerce, the 
wonderful improvements in manufactures and agriculture, the in- 
creafe of wealth, the change of manners, muft have created necefs 
fities for which they could not provide ; and the experience of nearly 
two centuries may have pointed out to us the proper remedies for 
them. An invettigation then of thefe laws through their operations 
and effeéts, ought not to be confidered as an affront to the wifdom 
of our anceftors, but as a prudent attention to the exigencies of the 
prefent times, 

‘ The cuftom of former times, and the voice of former laws, had | 
joined the parfon, vicar, or curate, with the churchwardens, in the 
duty of relieving the poor, which indeed originally was folely an e¢- 
clefiaftical matter: this ftatute has divorced from the office the man, 
whofe education tends to give him a more liberal and ingenuous “ 
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of mind, whofe holy calling makes him the natural guardian of the 
oor, whofe rank and character muft give him a proper weight in the 
little counfels of his parifh; it has committed the power to the 
churchwardens, and two or more overfeers. ‘The churchwarden 
thinks himfelf exempted from the trouble; and the overfeer, hav- 
ing received the fanction of the juftices, enters upon and exercifes 
his brief authority for half the year, and then refigns it to his col- 
league: this is the practice of almoft every parifh in the kingdom, 
and however wrong communis error facit jus. Mean time the perfons, 
the liberties, the lives of all the poor within his diftriét, whofe un- 
happy circumftances compel them to afk for relief, are at the fole ar- 
bitrement of this petty dictator. The flatute indeed provides that he 
fhall be a fubftantial houfeholder ; but this fubftantial houfeholder 
may be ignorant, inattentive, avaritious, and inhuman; and under 
the moft barbarous oppreflion, the poor, by this aé&t, have no power 
ofappeal. This mutt be confidered as a fundamental defect. 

« Thefe officers have a power to fet the poor on work, and to pro- 
vide materials for fuch purpofe. This is in the true fpirit of good 

olicy: but no power is given the magiftrate to compel the overteers, 
if they neglect it, to fet the poor on work, or provide materials for 
the purpofe; no power is given for hiring or erecting a common 
houfe for fuch work, which in all refpeéts is ufeful, in fome refpects 
is neceflary. Where the able poor man is not {killed in works of flax, 
hemp, wool, thread, iron, &c. in fhort, the unemployed labourer 
in hufbandry, of whom the village poor moftly confit, has no pro- 
vifion in his favour; he fhall not be relieved becaufe he is able; no 
one is compelled to employ him, therefore he mutt beg, or Real, or 
itarve. This furely is a great defect. 

‘ Such as fhall not employ themfelves to work, being fo ap- 
pointed, the juftices may fend to the houfe of correction, or the 
common gaol of the county; and this, I prefume, on the complaint 
of the overfeer. The complaint may be partial, may be aggravated ; 
if it be juft, the punifhment is difproportionate to the offence; it is 
the punithment of felons. This cannot be right. 

‘ No provifion is made for educating the children of the poor, 
and training them up in habits of induftry, and the principles of 
religion, till they fhall be of age to be apprenticed. ‘Fhis is a ra- 
dical defect. Such children fhall be bound to be apprentices, the 
man-child till he fhall come to the age of twenty-four years, the wo- 
man-child to the age of twenty-one years, or to the time of her mar- | 
riagee The Maiden Queen was here properly attentive to the in- 
terefts and the delicacy of her maiden fubjects ; but this long fervi- 
tude of the males is cruel, impolitic, and pregnant with evils. 

‘ But let it be confidered that laws will neceflarily derive their 
' temper from the temper of the times in which they are enacted. The 
integrity of manners, and gracious fimplicity of Elizabeth’s golden 
days could not admit the thought that any men, to whom the care 
and management of the poor fhould be committed, could ever, by 
an ill-timed parfimony and an unfeeling felfifhnefs, abufe their truit 
to the oppreflion of the poor. The fpirit of manufaCuring, lately 
Introduced and warmly cherifhed, engaged the whole attention of 
fovernment to the neglect of agriculture. And induftry was fo fe- 
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vere, that no mercy was fhewn to the idle. This refleSion accounts 
for the fpirit of this law, and its defects. 

‘ But in good time experience difcovered a melancholy truth which 
had efcaped the fagacity of Elizabeth’s wife and able minifters. The 
ftatute of 3 William and Mary, found caufe to complain of many 
inconveniencies that daily arofe by reafon of the unlimited power of 
churchwardens and overfeers, who frequently, upon frivolous pre. 
tences, but chiefly for their own private ends, give relief to what 
perfons and number they think fit, the occafion or pretence of their 
receiving collection being oftentimes ceafed. It alfo found caufe to 
complain that fuch officers were often capable of mifpending, and 
applying to their own ufe, the collections for the poor, and other 
public monies relating to their churches and parifhes, to the great 
prejudice of fuch parifhes, and the poor. And it made provifions to 
punifh and prevent fuch enormities. 

* But this ftatute feems to be the great charter of the poor man’s 
right of appeal; not expreffed indeed in the ftatute, probably not 
intended ; but under colour of the provifo in the faid a&, it feems 
they took occafion frequently to apply to the juftices, and from their 
humanity were frequently relieved in diftreffes, which the obdurate 
overfeer could not be moved to pity. This was thought to have been 
carried to excefs; to remedy which it was enatted by 9 G. c. 7. that 
no juitice of peace fhall order relief to any poor perfon, until oath 
fhall be made of fome matter which he fhall judge to be a reafonable 
caufe of relief, and that the perfon had by himielf, herfelf, or fome 
other, applied for relief at fome veftry or other public meeting of the 
ae nO or to two of the overfeers, and was by them refufed to 

e relieved, and until fuch juftice hath fummoned them to fhow caufe 
why fuch relief fhould not be given, and the perfon fo fummoned 
hath been heard, or made default to appear. But notwithftanding 
this reitriflion, the magiftrate by this act was conttituted the friend, 
the advocate, the patron, the protector of the poor; he heard their 
complaints, he adjudged them relief, his power was difcretionary, 
and his award final; and every honeit and good man rejoiced to fee 
the common caufe of humanity fupported by fo refpeftable an autho- 
thority. But this authority foon received a check that weakened its 
influence, and well nigh annihilated its benefit to the poor, by 17 
G. 2. c. 38. which enacts, that if any perfon fha!l be aggrieved by 
any thing done by any of his Majetty’s juitices of the peace, he may 
appeal to the next quarter feffions. 

‘ Thus then by our prefent laws the matter ftands. The church- 
wardens and overfeers are the legal guardians of the poor; fhould 
thefe be cruel, oppreflive, and dead to pity, the poor may apply to 
a veftry ;—but in moit parifhes fuch meeting is held but once in the 
month, in many but twice in the year:—they may apply to the two 
overfeers ;—but the/e may live at a diftance, may be difficult to be 
found, may refufe the poor accefs to their prefence: mean time hun- 
ger becomes more clamorous and importunate every hour, and fick- 
nefs continues its ravages with uncontrouled fury ; what then is pe- 
rifhing mifery to do?—But fuppofe them found, fuppofe them fum- 
moned, fuppofe them ordered to relieve: the delinquents themfelves 
are to execute that order; they fet the order at defiance; they appeal 
to the quarter feflions ; that may be three months diltant; muit the 
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poor man and his diftrefled family continue ftarving all that time >— 
Alas, there is no remedy !—Sce the cafe in Burn'’s Hilt. of the Poor 


Laws; Pp: 284. . . ™ ” : 
« But on this head there is another circumftance which merits con- 


fideration. Great dittreffes are filent; penury depreffes the fpirits, 
as it emaciates the body ; the modeity of fearful poverty is unwilling 
to accufe ; and whocan fay what numbers have funk in uncomplain- 
ing filence to an untimely grave? Often have | feen the eloquent 
tear ftand trembling in the eye of injured indigence, whilft the tongue 
made nocomplaint, and a {mile.of content has forced itfelf upon the 
pallid countenance. It is the ruder {pirit that dares be guilty of the 
unpardonable offence of fummoning the acting oflicer before the ma- 
giltrate 5 and often, as he tells his itory, his {urly difcontent, his 

{aucy and audacious tongue may occafion him to be rebuked and 

fent away unrelieved, as neither wanting nor deferving aflittance.’ 

On this affeGting view of things, to fuppofe that the legifla- 
ture would be fupine, or inadvertent, would, we hope, be in- 
jurious both to its wifdom, and its virtue. “There are many 
circumftances of needful redre{s that efcape the eyes of indi- 
viduals, but which, when preficd upon the attention of a body 
of men, muft challenge their regard and their activity. We 
flatter ourfelves that we have not a lingle reader in the honour- 
able Houfe of Commons who will think this interefting fubje& 
unworthy of his notice, or be unwilling io move the Houfe for 
the better regulation of the poor laws. 

Untried f{chemes are uncertain, and the love of fpeculation 
is delufive; but the following eafy regulations might take place, 
pofibly, without hazard : | 
1. That the minifter of the parifh fhall have a power in the 

ordering and fupport of the poor, equivalent to that of the 

overfeer. 

2. That the pauper, after application to two overfeers, or to 
one overfeer and the minifter of the parifh, being refufed ree 
lief, may apply for the fame to a juftice. 

3. That if the juftice fhall think fitting to make an order for 
his fupport, fuch order fhall be obeyed notwithftanding no- 
tice of appeal, until the iffue be tried at the quarter feffions. 

4. That the pauper, upon trial at the quarter feflions, being 
incapable of retaining counfel, and the juftice who made the 
order in his favour, under no reafonable obligation of taking 
further trouble, the chairman fhall, at his difcretion, call 
upon one or more of the fenior counfel to be counfel for the 
pauper. 

Thefe little regulations would, we appreherd, render the con- 
dition of the poor Jefs miferable than it is at prefent. Mr, Pot- 
ter’s objet is chiefly to recommend houfes of induftry, upon 
the plan of thofe already eftablifhed in fome parts of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, Concerning thefe he has laid before us teveral 
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circumftances. But it were to be wifhed that he had given gq 
complete plan and detail, with the entire ceconomy, of any one 
of them. 

Thefe houfes of induftry are inftituted by a community of pa. 
rifhes within a certain diltrict or divifion, incorporated by a@ 
of parliament for the purpofe of maintaining their refpective 
poor conjunctively. 

The houfe is erected on fome airy and healthy fpot, for con- 
venience, we will fuppofe, as near as may be to the center of 
the conjoining parifhes; the fize of it proportioned to the pro- 


‘able number of its future inhabitants. That at Bulcamp in 


Norfolk coft 10,0001. How fuch an extraordinary fum fhould 
be raifed on the fcanty ftock of public virtue will, to moft men, 
appear problematical ; and the following mode mentioned by 
Mr. Potter will have but little credit with the hungry and 
thirfty generation of churchwardens and overfeers : 

‘ The firft idea of difficulty to the common mind may poffibly 
arife from his defire of knowing how the monies, neceffary for build- 
ing and furnifhing fuch houfe, are to be raifed, without levying an 
additional tax on the refpective parifhes, or withdrawing from the 
poor any part of their prefent fcanty allowance. I fhall endeavour 
to explain the mode. Firit then, the poor are to continue under the 
government and manegement of the churchwardens and overfeers of 
the feveral parifhes reipectively, in the fame manner they now are, 
till the houfe be built and fitted up for their reception. The yearly 
accounts of each parifli for feven years paft fhall be examined, and 
from them fhall be dedudted all charges that have been expended on 
account of journies on the poors account, rates making, nomination 
warrants, parifh meetings, appeals to poors rates, or in defence of 
fuch appeals; and alfo every {um of money, which fhall appear to 
the major part of the directors and a€iing guardians to be impro- 
perly and unneceffarily expended with refpeét to the poor: this will 
make a confiderable deduction from the yearly accounts of each pa- 
rifh. ‘Then the affeilment in each incorporated parifh will be ac- 
cording to the medium, average, or feventl part of feven years 
expences of the pariih for the maintenance of its poor; and fuch af- 
feffment will be diftin& and feparate in each parifh, independent of, 
and unconnected with the expences of any other parifh: and this 
average affeffment will make another confiderable deduétion imme- 
diately from the yearly account of each parifh: and fuch monies will 
be colle@ted quarterly by the refpective overfeers, and paid to a trea- 
furer.—The mode of raifing the money for building and furnifhing 
the houfe will be by mortgage of thefe rates, or any part of them. 
The whole fum wanted will not be borrowed at once, but as the oc- 
cafions for carrying on the building fhall require; and the intereft 
will be paid out of the fubfequent {ums borrowed; which therefore 
cannot poflibly affect the poor, or any occupicr of lands within the 
hundreds.—'‘The overplus of the affefiments, after maintenance of the 
poor, expences of the houte, and payment of the intereit, will be 
annually applied to the ditcharge ot the fums borrowed, whereby the 
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debt and intereft will be annually reduced, till the whole be dif- 
charged ; and then the affeffmert of each parith will be proportion- 
ably leffened.—Suppofe, for inftance, the average affeflment of the 

grifhes within the hundreds of Mitford and Launditch fhould 
amount only to 3scc1. and that, from a judgment founded on the 
accounts and expertence of the houfes in Suffolk and Norfolk, the 
expences of maintaining all the poor within the hundreds of Mitford 
and Launditch, in and out of the houfe of induftry, fhould one year 
with another amount to 26001. and fuppofe the fums borrowed 
fhould amount to 12,000]. the intereit of that fum at 4 per cent. is 
4801. which added to the 26001. makes 30801. per ann. The 
overplus then will be 420]. exclufive of the profits of the work of 
fome of the poor in the houfe.—To fhow that this is not mere fpecu- 
Jation, the expences of building and furnifhing the houfe at Bulcamp 
amounted to 10,0001. the annual income of the houfe is 30801. the 
houfe was fitted up for the reception of the poor at Michaelmas 
1766; it has faved and paid off 30col. Hence it appears that, 
though the poors rates of the kingdom have in thefe years advanced 
nearly 1s, gd. in the pound, the parifhes in the hundred of Blyth- 
ing have not only not advanced, but have faved nearly 2s. ¢ d. in 
the pound, which together amount to 4s. 2d. in the pound by the 
land tax affefiment, without reckoning the reduction of the rates by 
the average affeffment.’ 

Here the advantages of thefe inftitutions are extremely ob- 
vious, yet we may venture to conclude that they afford no mo- 
tives forcible enough to make them univerfally adopted. That 
adoption muft depend upon local contingencies ; where a fpirit 
of this kind, with unanimity, prevails among the neighbour- 
ing gentlemen. Innovations, of whatever tendency, are ftart- 
ling to the lower clafs of people; and hardly any idea of future 
advantage, if it lie beyond the common line of practice, can 
induce them to a prefent expence. Much lefs are they to 
be appealed to on principles of humanity; yet it is chiefly on 
thofe principles that fuch eftablifhments as the/e muft depend 
for their exiftence. Lee 





Art. VII. New Tranflation of the Adelphi of Terence into Blank Vere, 
with Notes by the Tranflator. 8vo, 18. 6d, Dodiley, &c. 


AVING on a former occafion delivered our opinion much 
iL in favour of Mr. Colman’s tranflation of the Comedies 
of ‘Terence, we may perhaps be ‘fuppofed to fit down with 
fome prejudice to the perufal of a work, which feems intended 
to fuperfede the verfion of the former tranflator, To obviate, 
therefore, any fufpicion of partiality, we fhall wave al] remarks 
on the feveral excellencies or defects of the refpective tranfla- 
tions, and content ourfelves with fubmitting parallel extracts 
of the fame paflages from each verfion, leaving it to our Readeis 
to make that comparifon which the laft tranflator, by the very 
Nature of his performance, has challenged from the Public. 
Rey. Apr. 1775. bf COL- 
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chinus fuoper ; 

Never return’d, it feems, Jaft nignt from 
Nor any of the flaves, who went to mect 

him. { faid, 

—’Tis commonly,—-and ob how truly !— 
If you are abfent, or delay, "twere bet 
That thould befal you, which your wife 

declares, 

Or which in anger the fuppofes of you, 
Than that which kindeft parents fear.— 

Your wife, 

If you delay, fufpeéts that you're engag’d 
In fome intrigue, debauch, or enteriain- 

ment ; 

Confulting your own happinefs abroad, 

While fhe, poor foul! is left to pine at 

home. 

—But what a world of fears poffefs me now! 

How many ills I figure to myfelf, 

As cavfes that my fon is not return’d ! 

Left he have taken cold, or had a fall, 

Or broke a limb !—-Good heavens! that 

aman 

Should doat fo much, or fuffer any one 

To wind himfelf fo clofe about his heart, 

As to grow dearer to him than himfelf ! 

And yet he is not my fon, but my brother's, 

Whote bent of mind is wholly different. 

i, from youth upward even to this day, 

Have led a quiet, and ferene, town-life ¢ 

And, as fome reckon fortunate, ne’er 

married, 

He, in all points the oppofite of this, 

Has patt. bis days entirely in the country 

With thrift, and labour; married; had 

two fons. 

The elder boy is by adoption mine ; 
I’ve brought him up; kept; lov’d him as 
: my own; dear, 

Made him my joy, and all my foul holds 
Striving to make mylelf as dear to him. 
I give, o’erlook, nor think it requifite 
That al! his deeds fiould de controul’d by 
. me, 
Giving him feope to a& as of himfelf; 
So that the pranks of youth, which other 
children [ fon 
Hide from their fathers, I have us’d my 
Not to conceal fromme. For whofoe’er 
Hath won upon himfelf to play the falfe 
one, 
And praétile impofitions on a father, 
Will do the fame with lefs remorie to 
others ; 

And "tis, in my opinion, better far 
To bind your children to you by the ties 
Of gentlenefs and modefty, than fear. 
Aad yet my brother don’t accord in this, 

Nor 


New Tranflation of the Adelphi of Terence. 


COLMAN’s TRANSLATION, 
AcT I. Scene I, 
MICIO. 

Ho, Storax !—-No reply ?~-Then /Et- 


NEW TRANSLATION, 
Act I, Scenzl, 
MICIO, 

Storax! Not yet is A&‘chinus return’d 
From Jatt night’s fupper! not one of the 
flaves [true, 
Who went to feek him} ’tis indeed mo 
Thatif you ftay out late, or chance to play 
The truant any where, "twere better far 
That all an angry wife may in her paftion 
Say, or imagine fhould befal you, than 
What a fond anxious parent app: ehends 
In th’ abfence of achild. A wife, when. 
eer [other 
You flay from her, perfuades herfelf an. 
Hath won and holds you from her; or 
that wine 
Or company prevail; and you meantime 
Are happy, and enjoy yourfelf abroad, 
Though fhe’s alone and miferable, J, 
DoW, [ thoughts 
When that my fon is not come home,what 
What apprehenfions am I tortur’d with? 
Should he have thiver’d in the cold night 
Or failen anv where ! {air ! 
Or broken any thing ! 
Ah! fhould a man have that to fet his 
heart oa [felf? 
Which may be dearer to him than him- 
This too no child of mine; but of my 
brother’s, [pofite. 
Whofe courfe has been to mine moft op- 
I fiom my youth have liv’d politely here, 
And at my eafe in town; what men of 
pleafure 
Think lucky too, have never had a wife, 
My brother’s life has been quite contrary 
In all thefe points, to mine; he turn’d 
himifelf 
To country lile and bufinefs, indulg’d 
In no expence, was married, had two fons ; 
The eldeft I adopted, brought him up, 
Confider'd, and have lov’d him as myown: 
In him I place my happinets, he’s all 
That’s dear torre: and my whole ftudy is 
Tnat he fhould cherifh the fame love for 
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I give, forgive, nor hold it neceflary 

To carry every point in right of father: 

And for the common faults of youth, 
v hich other 

Young men make fecrets of to fathers, 
thefe 

Have I mott carefully acenftom’d mine 

Never to hidetrom me; for he who learns 

A habit of deceiving, or can once 

Dare to deceive a father, will the more 

Practife on others : better to reftrain, 

I think, our children by the principles 

Of fhame end generofity than fear. 

Thefe re opinions which by no means 
uit 


My 
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COLMAN’s TRANSLATION, 
Nor do thefe notions, nor this conducd 
pleafe him, now, Micio ? 
Olt he comes open-mouth’¢@—* Why how 
« Why coyouruin this young lad of our’s? 
«6 Why does he wench ? why drink ? and 
why do you 
«* Allow him money to afford all this ? 
“© You let bim dreis too fine, ’Pis idle in 
you.” reafon, 
—’Tis hard in Zim, unjuf, and out of 
And he, I think, deccives himfelf indeed, 
Who fancies that autherity more firm 
Founded on force, than what is built on 
friendthip ; 
For thus [ reafon, thus perfuade myfe'f: 
He who pertornis his duty, driv’n to’t 
By fear of punithment, while he believes 
His aétions are obferv'd, fo long he’s wary ; 
But if he hopes for fecrecy, returns 
To his own ways again: but he whom 
kindnefs, 
Him alf> inclination makes your own 
He burns to make a due return, and aéts, 
Prefent or abfen’, evermore the fume, 
’Tis this then is the duty of a father. 
To mike a fon embrace a life of virtue, 
Rather from choice, than terror or con- 
ftraint. 
Here lies the mighty difference between 
A futher and a maiter. He who knows not 
How to co ths, let him confels he knows 
nut {man, 
How to rule children——S3ut is this the 
Whom I was {peaking of ? Yes, yes,’tis he. 
He feems uneafy too, I know not why, 
Ans I fuppofe, as ufual, comes to wrangle. 





Dem. Money is not the thing: their 
mora's— 
Micto. Hold ! 

I underftand ; and meant to fpeak of that, 

There are in nature fundry marks, good 
Demea, { minds ; 

By which you may conje€ture of men’s 

And when two perfons do the felf-fame 
thing, [one 

May oftentimes pronounce, that in the 

’Tis dangerous, in t’other "tis not fo: 

Not that the thing itfelf is different, 

But he who does it.—In thefe youths I 
fre [ prove 

The marks of virtue ; and, I truft, they'll 

Such as we with them. They have fenfe, 
I know; 

Attention ; in its feafon, liberal fhame ; 

And fondnefs for each other; all fure figns 

Of an ingenuous mind and noble nature: 

And tho’ they ftray, you may at any time 

Reclaim them.—But perhaps you fear, 
they’ll prove 

Too inattentive to their intereft, 


Oh 
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NEW TRANSLATION, 
My brotier, Often he comes bawling 
to me, [you 
What are you doing, Micio ? Why will 
Ruin my fon? Why keeps he miftrefles? 
Why does he drink ? and Why do you 
fupply him {him 
Vith money for his vices? You indulge 
‘Loo much in drefs; you are coo fond and 
foolith, 
He 's himielf unrea.’nably fevere : 
And much he errs, in my Opinion, who 
Thins that authority maintain’d by force 
More wegh'y, or more durable than that, 
Which fiiendthip and :ff ion give to us. 
This is tie way ! argue, and conclude : 
He who's compe.'d by torce to do his duty 
Will do it only while he fears to be 
Difcover’d ; but whenever he may hope 
To pis unnotic’d, will again return 
To his own dilpofition and bad ways. 
He, whom you win by kindnefs, will be 
good [ful s 
From a good heart: he fudies to be grates 
And with you, or away from you’s the 
femme, 
A father’s duty is to bring his fon 
To do well rather of his own accord, 
Than f om the fear of any other man. 
Here lies the difference between the parts of 
Father and mafter; he whocan’t obferveit, 
Mut own he koows not how to govern 
children, 
But is not this the very man I fpeak of ? 
It certain'y is fo. Why fhould he be 
Thus fullen? 1 fuppofe, as ufual, 
He has a quarrel with me, 





Dem, J talk not of our fubfance, but 
their a.anners, 
Micio. Stay, 1 was coming too to that ¢ 
there are [which 
Signs, Demea, many in mankind, by 
One may guefs eafily of characters s 
So far, that when two people are engag’d 
In the fame thing, you often may pro- 
nounce, [thereby 
‘* This man may do this, and receive 
“© No injury ; but not the other:’’ nor 
Is that becaufe the matter in itfelf, 
Be not the fame, but the men different, 
Thefe figns appear in them, and in their 
favour ; [turn out, 
And thence | have good hope they will 
As we would have them: I perceive they 
have 
Good underfiandings, and a proper fenfe 
Of fhame: reciprocal affection: marks, 
Of liberal minds and difpofitions, all. 
You may bring them to order, when you 
pleafe, [negle& 
But then your fears are, lef ti, thould 
Y2 The 
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COLMAN's TRANSLATION, 


Oh mv dear Demea, in all matters elfe 
Tncreafe of vears increafes wifdom in us: 
This only vice age brings along with it; 
“ We're all more worldly-minded, than 

there’s need :”” felie, 
Which paffion age, that kills all paflions 
‘Will ripen in your fons too, 





DEMEA alone. 

Never did man !ay down fo fair a plan, 
So wile a rule of lite, but fortune, age, 
Or long expericnce made fome change in 

it 5 [thought he knew, 
And taught him, that thofe things he 
He did not know, and what he held as beft, 
In praétice he threw by. The very thing 
That happens to myfelf, Forthat hard life 
Which IJ have ever led, my race near run, 
Now in the laft flage, I renounce: and 
why? 
But that by dear experience I’ve been told, 
There's nothing fu advantages a man, 
As mildnefs and compl«cency, Of this 
My brother and myfelf are living proofs : 
He always led an eafy, chearful life 5 
Good-humour’d, mild, cifending novody, 
Smiling on all; a jovial batchelor, 
His whole expences center’d in himfelf, 
B, on the contrary, rough, rigid, crofs, 
Saving, morofe, and thrifty, took a wife : 
w_What miferies did mar.iage bring!— 
had children ; 
=A new uneafinefs !—2nd then befides, 
Striving al! ways to make a fortune for 
them, {health : 
I have worn out my prime of life and 
And now, my courfe near finifh’é, what 
return 
Do I receive for all my toil ? Their hate. 
Meanwh-le my brother, without any care, 
Reaps aJ} a father’s comfurts, Him they 
love, 
Me they avoid: to him they open all 
Their fecret counfels ; doat on him; and 
both faken. 
Repair to him; while I am quite for- 
His life they pray for, but expeét my 
death, { labour, 
Thus thofe, brcught up by my exceeding 
He, ata fail expence, has made his own: 
The care all mine, and all the pleafure his, 
—Well then, let Me endeavour in my turn 
To teach my tongue civility, to give 
With open-handed generofity, 
Since 1 am challeng’d to’t!-and let Me 
too [dren ! 
Ob'1:n the Jove and reverence of my chil- 
And if "tis bought by bounty and indul- 
gence, 
I will not be behind-hand,—Cahh will fail: 
Wat's that tome, who 2m the eldeft- 
born ? : 
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NEW TRANSLATION, 

The main concern of money, QO deay 
Demea! 

To every other purpofe of our lives 
Years make us wiler: this, old age itfelf, 
Adds to our follies: we old men are all 
But too attentive to our money: years 
Will give to them that fame attention, 





DEMEA (folus. 
Never did man lay down fo perfeé rules 
For his conduét through life, but circum. 
fiance, [ produce, 
Time, cuftom, ftill thall fomething new 
Still teach him fomething ; and he finds 
at laft 
That he’s deficient in the very points, 
He thought himfelf a mafter of: and on 
Trial, will lay afide his firt defigns, 
And this is now my cafe; for th’ auftere 
life 
I have led hitherto, do I give up. 
When my race, too, is almoft run, And, 
why ? [and 
Becaufe I’ve found, in facet, that kindnefs 
Compliance turn unto the beft account, 
The truth of this may eafily be feen, 
In me, and Micio: he hath fpent his life 
In eafe and revelling ; mild, affable, 
Offending none, and fmiling upon all, 
He for his own fake liv’d away, and made 
Expence: all love him, and fpeak welt 
of him. 
I, who forfooth am favage, countryfied, 
Sulky, begrudging, peevith, obftinate, 
Was married: oh ! what mifery was there! 
Then came two fons, another charge upoa 
me ! | 
Moreover, while I have been ftudying 
To get as much as poflible for them, 
I’ve worn the beft part of my life away; 
Now at the end of it, the recompence 
They render me for all my care, is this ; 
Hatred! my brother, who has had no care, 
He enjoys al] a father’s benefits : 
Tis him they love: me they avoid: truft 
him [with him: 
With all their fecrets: him adore: are 
I am forfaken: his life they pray for: 
But long, no doubt, to fee my death. Ane 
thus 
Hath he at little coft made them his own, 
Whom I have labour’d hard in bring'eg p- 
I have the pain, and he the pleafure: weil! 
et me try t’other fide ; what 1 can do 
I’ th’ way of civil fpeech, and courteous _ 
Behaviour! fince I am provok’d to it. 
I too will fet myfelf go gain the love, 
And be the darling, of my family. 
If that’s to be procur’d by giving, and 
Complying, Ill not be behind in that. 
Our means fha]l fail us ; but that touches me 
The !eat of all, who am the oldeft man. 
We 
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We have endeavoured to felect fuch paflages of the play as 
might, with leaft violence, be detached from the reft of the 
dialogue, and would therefore be moft agreeable to the Reader, 
The difference between the two tranflations, a difference 
which prevails through the whole work, is obvious. We fhall 
therefore only obferve that the laft ought to have been the bett, 
and that the New Tranflator, having adopted Mr, Coelman’s 
mode of rendering the Roman poet into familiar blank verfe, 
has no claim to that originality of tranfiaticn which the firft idea 
of fuch a method conferred on the veifion of Mr. Colman,— 
which indeed he has taken uncommon pains to defend and re- 
commend in his preface. The New Tranflation of the Adelphi 


has no preface, and very tew notes, Cc. 


Arr. VIII. PurtosopnicaL Transactions, Vol. uxiv. Part 2, 
for the year 1774. 4to. 78. Od. fewed. Davis. 


PuysicaAL OpservATIONs and EXPERIMENTS. 
Article 44. On the Stilling of Waves by Means of Oil: Extra&ted 

from fundry Letters between Benjamin Franklin, LL. D. 

F.R.S. William Brownrigg, M.D. F.R.S. and the Rev. 

Mr. Farifh. 

HE very fingular effect produced by a fmall quantity of 

oil thrown upon water, in ftilling its furface when it is 
agitated with waves, was net, as is obferved in this Article, 
unknown to the ancients. Pliny has related this property of 
oil, and the ufe made of it by the divers, in a paflzge that oc- 
curs in his fecond book, which we have given below *. But 
it was not wonderful that philofophers fhould pay little atten 
tion to the obfervation, when, on turning back a few pages, 
they find this venerable but credulous ancient affirming lke~ 
wife that the moft violent tempeft, the Zyph2, might likewife 
be ftilled, only by dafhing a little vinegar in its face ;—senni 
remedio aceti in advenientem effuft; [lib. ii. cap. 48) cut, he pht- 
lofophically adds, frigtdiifima eft Natura. 

Though it is evident from this Article that oil really poflefles, 
in aconfiderable degree, the power afcribed to it by Pliny in 
the quotation given below; yet none of our writers on expe- 
rimental philofophy appear to have been acquainted with this 
property. Itis well known however to the modern divers and 
dredgers of oyflers at Gibraltar and elfewhere, who are not phi- 
lofophers, but who have long availed themfelves of this ‘piece 
of traditional knowledge handed down to them from their fore- 
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* Omne oleo tranquillari. Et ob id urinantes ore fpargere’: guonian 
mitiget naturam afperam, lucemque deportet. Lib. 2. cap. 103,—Plu- 
tarch likewife, in Queft. Natur. afks, Cur mare oleo conjperfum, perlu- 
cidum fit et trauguillum ? 
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fathers, and which appears to be of conliderable ufe to them in 
their refpeétive employments. The divers in the Mediterrae 
nean, in particular, defcend, as in Pliny’s time, with a little 
oil in thcir mouths, which they now and then let out; and 
which, on rifing to the furface of the fea, immediately renders 
it {mooth, fo as to permit the light to pats through the water, 
undifturded by various and irregular refractions. 

The Bermudians, it is here faid, are enabled to fee and 
ftrike fifth, which would be concealed from their view throuch 
the roughnels of the fea, by pouring a lite oil upon it. And 
the Lifbon fithermen, it is added, eflect a fafe pafiage over the 
bar of the Tagus, by emptying a bottle or two of oil into the 
fea,,when the furf is fo great as to endanger its filling their 
boats, 

_ Dr. Franklin had formerly read and fmiled at Pliny’s ace 
count ; but an accidental obfervation made at fea caufed him 
firft to attend particularly to it; and the various informations 
which he afterwards received relating to it, induced him to tr 
fome experiments on the fubject. Standing on the windward 
fide cf a large pond at Clapham, the (urface of which was ren- 
dered very rough with the wind, be poured a tea-/poonful of oil 
on the water, He had the pleafure to fee this {mall quantity 
produce * an inftant calm over a fpace feveral yards {quare, 
which fpread amazingly, and extended itfelf gradua'ly till it 
reached the lee fide, making a!] that quarter of the pond, per- 
haps half an acre, as {mooth as a looking glafs.’ 

On repeating this experiment, which conftantly fucceeded, 
one circumftance ftruck the Author with particular furprize.— 
‘© This was the fudden, wide, and forcible {preading of a drop 
of oil onthe face of the water, which,’ he adds, * I do not 
know that any body has confidered.? When a drop of oil is 
put on a looking glafs, or polifhed marble, it fpreads very little; 
but on water it inftantly expands into a circle extending feveral 
feet in diameter ; * becoming fo thin as to produce the prifma- 
tic colours, for a confiderable {pace, and beyond them fo much 
thinner as to be invifible, except in its effe&t of fmoothing the 
waves at a much greater diftance.’ It feems, fays the Author, 
‘ as if a mutual repulfion between its particles took place as 
foon as it touched the water, and a repulfion fo ftiong as to 
act on other bodies fwimming on the furface, as ftraws, leaves, 
chips, &c. forcing them to recede every way from the drop, as 
from a center, Jcaving a large clear fpace. The quantity of 
this force, and the diftance to which it wil operate, I have not 
yet afcertained ; but I think it a curious inquiry, and 1 with to 
underitand whence it arifes ’ | _ 

In endeavouring to account for the fingular effects of oil, in 
the {moothing of waves, the Author offers a very ingenious _ 
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natural folution of the principal appearances: but it is not eafy 

to abridge or condenfe the writings of fo clofe a reafoner as Dr, 

Franklin; nor will our limits allow us to tran{ciibe the whole 

of his explanation; for which we muft therefore refer the cu- 

rious to the Article itfelf. 

On the whole, there is great room to fuppofe (notwi hftand- 
ing the partial failure of an experiment made at Portfmouth by 
the Author, aflifted by the Hon, Capt. Bentinck, Mr Banks, 
Dr. Solander, and others) that feaefaring people may derive ad- 
vantages from ufing oi] on particular occations, in order to mo- 
derate the violence of the waves, or to leflen the furf which 
fometimes renders the landing on a Jee-ffiore dangerous or im- 
practicable. ‘The followiny relation fhews that oil bas been 
lately thus employed with great advantage. 

Tie Author having fhewn the experiment of fmoothing the 
large piece of water at the head of the Green Park, in a windy 
day, to his Exceliency Count Bentinck and Profetlor Al:emand, 
his Excellency mentioned a letter which be had received from 
Batavia, relative to the faving a Dutch Eaft India fhip in a 
ftorm, by pouring oi] into the tea, The following is an ex- 
tract from this letter, dated at batavia, Jan. 15, 1770. 

‘s Near the iflands Pau! and Amiterdam, we mct with a 
ftorm’’—in which ** the Captain found himfelf obliged, for 
greater fafety in wearing the fhip, to pour oil into the fea, to 
prevent the waves brcaking over ber, which had an excellent 
effect, and fucceeded in preferving us—As he poured out buta 
little at a time, the Eaft India Company owes perhaps its fhip 
to only fix demt-aumes of oil olive. [was prefent upon deck 
when this was done; and i fhould not have mentioned this cir 
cum{tance to you, but that we have found people here fo preju- 
diced againft the experiment, as to make it neceflary for the 
oficers on board and mytelf to give a certificate of the truth 
on this head, of which we made no difficulty.” 

Article 42. On the Revivifcence of fame Snails preferved many 
Years in Mr. Simon’s Cabinet: in a Letter from David Mac- 
bride, M.D. to John Walfh, Efg; F.R.5. 

That we may avoid the two contrary imputations of excef- 
five credulity and unreafonable fcepticiim, we fhall fimply re- 
late the principal facts endeavoured to be eftablifhed in this Ar- 
ticle, without entering into a minute detail of the circum. 
ftances, ‘They are certainly of a very finguiar nature, but not 
perhaps more extraordinary than the phenomena wiich the {nail 
has lately prefented to certain naturalifts; with whom it has 
lived feveral months after its head has been completely taken 
off, and has then produced a new head provided with its pros 
per organs, The laft fact has indeed been denied by fome un- 
juccefsful operators ; but it is now, we believe, put out of all 
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doubt by many other philofophers, who have fuccefsfully res 

peated M. Spalanzani’s experiments +. 

The Author of the prefent obfervation is Mr. Stuckey Simon, 
a merchant in Dublin, ‘ of a very refpectable character and 
undoubted veracity.’ Having occafion, we are told, to arrange 
fome fhells in a drawer which contained a collection of foffils 
that had been in his pofleffion ever fince the death of his father 
15 years ago, he gave fome fnail fhells that lay among them to 
his fon, a child about ten vears old. Some days afterwards he 
found feveral of thefe {nails alive in a bafon into which the child 
had put them, ‘hey had however been a long time in water; 
to which circumftance the Author afcribes the fubfequent death 
of all of them except one, which furvived, and has been fhewn, 
at different times, to many learned and curious perfons at Dub- 
Jin, named in this Article. This fnail was afterwards fent to Sir 
John Pringle, who fhewed it, ftill alive as we fuppole, at a 
meeting of the Royal Society. 

To obviate certain doubts that may arife in the minds of thofe 
who may be ftruck with the fingularity of this relation, it is 
obferyed that, as Mr. Simon lives in the middle of the city, it 
is almoft impoffible that his fon, had he been fo difpofed, could 
have fubftituted freth fhells, with a view of impofing them on 
his father for thofe which he had given him; efpecially as he 
was, at that time, and for feveral days afterwards, confined to 
the houfe with a cold. 

Article 36. Experiments on Animal Fluids in the exhaufted Rea 
ceiver: By D. Darwing M.D. Communicated by Dr. 
Franklin, 

From the refults of the experiments related in this Article 
the Author infers, that the phenomena exhibited by blood in an 
exhaufted receiver, where it fwells and rifes into bubbles, are 
fallacious ; fo far as they are fuppoied to indicate the exiftence 
ef air, or of an elaftic vapour contained in that fluid, while it 
circulated in the veflels of the animal. He is induced to think 
that thefe appearances are owing to atmofpheric air, which is 
combined with the blood during its paflace from the vein into 
the veflel which receives it; and further concludes, that experi- 
ments made on the chemical and other properties of blood, 
thus circumftanced, are rendered very uncertain and erroneous ; 
fince fome of its properties, particularly that of coagulation, and 
perhaps of putrefaction, may depend on this adventitious come 
mixture of atmofpheric air. The following is the fubftance of 
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+ Among others we may refer to the recent experiments of M. 
Muller, related in the work lately publifhed by that gentleman, 
(Vermium, Sc, Hiforia) of which an account was given in our Re- 
view for February laft, page 167. : 
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the experiments on which the Author founds thefe conclufions, 
with refpe&t to the blood. Others are related, from which it 
appears that neither the contents of the urinary or gall bladder, 
when deprived of all communication with the external air, 
fhewed any figns of expanfion, on removing the preffure of the 
atmofphere. 

A part of the jugular vein, and of the Vena Cava, were in- 
cluded between two tight ligatures, at the time of flaughtering 
the animals. Being cut out beyond the ligatures, they were 
put into a glafs of warm water, in which they funk. On being 
placed under the receiver, they did not rife on exhaufting the 
air; nor on their being wiped dry, and laid on the brafs floor 
of the receiver, the air betng again exhaufted, could there be 
perceived the leaft vifible expanfion of the veins, or of their 
contents. 

The Author’s experiments, as well as fome others of a dif- 
ferent kind made by the late Mr. Hewfon *, certainly fhew that 
the phenomena prefented by blood, while it is contained in its 
proper veflels, perfecily filled with it, and fecluded from the 
action of the common air, differ confiderably from thofe which 
are obferved in blood that has been expofed to the atmofphere. 
It is not however, we apprehend, to be concluded from hence, 
or from the foregoing experiments, that the blood, when cir- 
culating in the veflels, does not contain air, becaufe none was 
perceived to arife from it, on taking off the preflure of the at- 
mofphere. For it does not feem probable that the great quan 
tities of fixed or other air, which have, by Dr. Hales and others, 
been procured from that fluid, by fermentation, diftillation, 
and otherwife, were totally foreign to it when in its circulating 
ftate, and were received into it after it came into contact with 
the common air. 

Article 39. Continuation of an experimental Inquiry concerning the 
Nature of the Mineral Elaftic Spirit, or dir, comtained in the 
yy Water, and other Acidule : By W. Brownrigg, M. Ds 

RLS. 

The difcovery made by the ingenious Author of this Article, 
of the fixed, or mephitic air, which he detected in the Pouhon 
or Pyrmont waters, was communicated to the Public in the 
55th volume of the Philofophical TranfaGtions. It probably 
formed the bafis of the many curious inquiries and difcoveries 
relating to this aerial fluid, fince profecuted and effected by Mr, 
Cavendifh, Mr Lane, Dr, Prieftley, and others. 

The Author having been defired to perform the promife long 
fince given by him, in his former paper, of communicating 
the further obfervations which he had then made on this fub+ 
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* See M. Review, vol, xlvi. April 1772, page 422, 
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ject, has here complied with that requeft; and although, in 
confequence of his having delayed the publication of them fo 
long, he has been anticipated in many particulars by tne wri. 
ters abovementioned ; the preicnt paper contains fome remarks 
which tend to throw new. lights on the fubjeét of hi. inquiry, 

In the 48th Article, Dr. Brownrigg deicribes feveral fpeci- 
mens of native falts, collecled by him in the coal mines near 
Whitehaven ; aid which, having been firft fhewn to the Royal 
Society, have fince been depoiited in the Britifh Mufeum, 
PAPERS relating toKLECTRICIT YY. 
Article 41. 4 Account of fome new Experiments in Siectricity, Se, 

By William Henly, F. RS. 

This Article contains fome curious experiments, principally 

contrived with a view to elucidate fome of the more obtcuré or 
contraverted points in electricity, 
. It is divided into fix fections ; in the fiift of which the Au- 
thor relates fome experiments which fhew that fmoak, and the 
vapour of hot water, are actual, though imperfeét, conductors 
of the electric fluid; and that the former tranfmits electricity 
more readily than the latter.. On this occafion the Author 
mentions Dr. Franklin’s curious but difficult experiment, of 
making a vifible atmofphere round an infulated eleéirified body ; 
which has often been executed by Mr, Heuly in the foilowing 
manner : : 

At a time when the air is very dry, he perfeQly infulaies a 
piece of metal (the brafs cafe of a fteel yard weight, about 24 
inches in diameter) on a ftand of fealing wax. Having a burn- 
ing green wax taper in readinefs, he gives the infulated body a 
{park from the knob of a charged vial ; and then blowing out 
the taper, he brings it to the infulated metal very gently, fo as 
to caufe as little motion in the air as poffible. The fmoak is 
inftantly, and with a kind of violence, attracted to it, till it 
becomes completely covered with it.” After having furrounded 
it fome time, it firft difappears at the bottom, and at length 
leaves the top of the infulated body ; where it hangs quivering, 
like the departing flame of a lamp: going off in a long thin co- 
Jumn, which rarefies and difperfes at the top, till it occupies a 
great fpace.—The green wax taper is very convenient in this 
and other electrical experiments ; as it continues to yield fmoak, 
fometimes during a quarter or even half an hour after the flame 
has been blown out. 

The fecond fe&tion contains feveral experiments, made with 
a view to afcertain the direéfion of the electric matter in the dif- 
charge of the Leyden vial. In the firft of thefe experiments it 
is fhewn, that the flame of a wax taper, placed near to, and 
in the middle between, the knob of a po/itively charged vial, and 


a ball communicating with the coating, will be driven frau v4 
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knob, #2 the ball, on the difcharge of the vial: and that acon- 
trary Moon wilh be produced, if the vial has been charged ne- 
gatively. Other experiments are related in this and a fubfe- 
quent fection, which, in the Author’s opinion, £ plainly de- 
monftrate’ the courfe of the electric fluid to be fuch as has been 
generally fuppofed by electricians. 

Notwithftanding thefe and numerous other appearances highly 
favourable to this opinion, demon/tration has not yet, we appre- 
hend, been attained in this queftion. It certainly is noc diffi- 
cult, nor does it involve any abfurdity, though zppearances mi- 
litate againft the tuppofition, to conceive the courte of the elec- 
tric fluid, in bodies pofitively and negatively electrified, to be 
the reverfe of what has been fuppofed. The pencil, for in- 
ftance, which /eems to illue from a pofitively electrified point, 
may be a cone of electric rays converging towards it; and the 
luminous fpeck which is feen at the end of a negatively elec- 
trified point, may poffibly be electric fire ifluing from it. Nor 
are the different appearances prefented by the extremities of bo- 
dies, when pofitively or negatively electrihed, im vacuo, and 
which are pleafingly exhibited by the Author’s new prime con- 
ductor defcribed in the fourth fedtion, more decifive. An Ex- 
perimentum Cructs, on this head, is ftill, we think, a defideratum 
in eleCtricity ; as no experiments yet made, or at leaft known 
to us, appear fufficient abfolutely to determine in what courfe 
the electric fluid moves, or which of the electricities is pofitive, 
and which is negative. The truth of Dr. Franklin’s theory is 
not, however, in the leaft affected by this uncertainty: for 
fhould the prevailing opinion, concerning the diretion of the 
electric fluid, be hereafter found erroneous, the difcovery would 
produce no other change than an alteration in the electrical 
phrafeology, or a fimple commutation of the terms po/fitive 
and negative, 

The third fe@tion contains an experiment relative to the la- 
teral explofions ; and in the fourth is given a defcription and 
delineation of the Author’s new, luminous prime conduétor 
above-mentioned, as executed by Mr. Nairne. It confifts of a 
large, exhaufted, glafs tube, fitt ed with brafs caps and ferules ; 
and is well adapted to the purpofe of exhibiting many curious 
and pleafing experiments, particularly thofe relating to the dif- 
ferent modifications of the eleétric light in vacuo. 

The fifth fetion comprehends feveral mifcellaneous experi- 
ments. In the feventh of thefe the Author relates his fuccefs in 
completely fufing, by the difcharge of 16 fquare feet of coated 
glafs, fome grains of the pureft platina given him by Dr. Lewis, 
and which that ingenious chemift had repeatedly sant to the 
mott intenfe and long continued heat which he had been able 
to excite, or which the containing veflels would fupport. 
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In the Jaft fection various obfervations are given relating to 
the remarkable ele@tricity of fogs; together with a journal of 
the Author's experiments on this tubjcct, and a plan which he 
propofes for the keeping an eleétrical diary. 

Article 37. An Account of a Storm of Lightning, &e. By Mr. 
Nicholfon, Teacher of the Mathematics in Wakefield. Com. 
municated by Dr. Priefticy. 

We formerly related the dcatifcation of Profeflor Sauffure and 
M. Jallabert, by natura! eleciricity, on their being catched by 
a thunderftorm, in pailing over the Alps. [Appendix to our 
45th volume, December 1771, page 5tg.}] In the prefent 
ftorm, Mr. Nicholion * was agreeably furpriied with oblerving 
a flame of light, dancing on each ear of the horfe that he rode, 
and feveral others much brighter on the end of his ftick, which 
was armed with a ferule of brafs, but notched with ufing.’ Six 
graziers, who were on the road, were aftonifhed with fimilar 
appearances. One of them, coming up to a turnpike where 
Mr. N. had taken fhelter, * called for a candle to examine his 
horfe’s head, faying, ‘* It had been a!l on fire, and mutt cer- 
tainly be finged.” 7 

Atthe end of the ftorm,a thick cloud was feen in the northern 
part of the fky, * which feemed to throw out large and exceed- 
ingly beautiful ftreams of light, refembling an Aurora Borealis, 
towards another cloud that was pafling over it; and every now 
and then there appeared to fall to it fuch meteors as are called 
falling flars—but no thunder was heard.’—~Atbout two hours 
after the ftorm had ceafed, a large ball of fire pafied under the 
zenith, towards the S. E. part of the horizon. 

Article 46. Of Torpedos found on the Coaft of England: In aLet- 
ter from John Walfh, Efq,; F.R.S. to Thomas Pennanr, 
Efq; F.R.5S. 

It appears from this Article, not only that the torpedo, or 
the eleric ray, frequents the fhores of this ifland, though the 
contrary has been fuppofed by naturalifts, but likewife that it 
very confiderably exceeds in fize thofe catched in the Mediter- 
ranean and elfewhere. One fent to Mr. Walth, from Brixham, 
weighed 53 pounds, and meafured 4 feet in Jength, 2% feet in 
its extreme breadth, and 44 inches in its extreme thicknefs: 
whereas the largeit out of 70, which pailed through his hands, 
when he made his curious experiments on this fifh at Rochelle, 
weighed little more than 10 pounds; meafuring not quite 2 
feet in length, nor quite 16 inches in breadth. In a letter ad- 
drefled to the Author, Mr. Grant, filhmonger, obferves that 
thofe taken at Brixham weigh in general from 10 to 60, 70s 
and even 80 pounds; and that their numbing quality is pretty 
ftrone through the net, but much itronger when they are taken 
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In order that the curious, on fhore, may have opportunities 
of trying their electrical experiments in concert with this ma- 
rine electrician, we fhall further obferve that the Author re- 
commends the ufe of well boats kept.in falt-water, in which 
the fith may be preferved alive feveral] days, even without food, 
The torpedo ts likewife faid to be fo far amphibious, as to live 
24 hours out of the water. — 

Papers relating to MEDICINE, 

Article 47. Defeription of a double Uterus and Vagina: By John 
Purcell, M.D. Profeflor of Anatomy in the College of 
Dublin. 

In this Article Dr. Purcell very accurately defcribes the fin- 
gular appearances obferved in the diflection of a woman, who 
died in labour. Befides an uterus, which contained a full grown 
fetus, but which was furnifhed with only one ovarium, and one 
fallopian tube; a fecond, unimpregnated, and of the common 
fize, was feen contiguous to, but perfectly diftin€& from, the 
former, and to the left of it; to which the other ovarium and 
tube were annexed. Near was the vagina fingle ; for it was di- 
vided by a /eptum, extending from its entrance to its pofterior 
extremity, into two tubes of nearly equal dimenfions, The 
right vagina was fo dilated, as it ran backward, that it com- 
municated with the oriftces of both the uter7, The left termi- 
nated ina cul de fac; but neverthelefs had likewife a commu- 
nication with both wer, by means of a fiflure in the partition 
above mentioned —We cannot decently dwe!]l even for a mo- 
ment on the reafons which the Author produces, to fhew that 
it was probably through this laft-mentioned paflage the prefent 
{fubject became pregnant. 

Although du/us mature of this kind do not very frequently 
occur, itis undoubtedly of great confequence that they fhould 
be known, and that thefe who practife midwifery fhould bear 
in mind the pofibility of their meeting with them. We need 
not mention the perplexities and errors into which a pra¢ti- 
tioner might be led, in fuch a cafe as the prefent, or the dread- 
ful injuries which the patient might receive, in confequence of 
his being unacquainted with conformations of this nature. 

Inthe 38th Article, Mr. James Bent relates the method of 
operating which he followed in taking off the head of a carious 
humerus, which muft otherwife have been amputated. The 
patient, fince the cure, enjoys the perfect ufe ot the fore-arm, 
and can exert every motion that does not require the elbow to 
be raifed more than five or fix inches from the fide —In the 
fimilar cafe publifhed by Mr. White, in his Surgical Cafes, page 
57, the Author afirms that that Gentleman was deceived, in 
fuppofing that he fawed off the upper head of the Aumerus. 
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MiscELLANEOUS ARTICLEs, 
Article 34. a Account of a Woman accidentally burnt to Death af 
Coventry: By B, Wilmer, Surzeon at Coventry, &c, 

Mary Clues, the fubject of this fingular cataftrophe, aged 
§2 years, had for fome time been confined to her bed, in con. 
fequence of a complication of diforders, brought on by a long 
continued and daily courfe of drinking fpirituous liquors, undi- 
Juted, in large quantities. Having teen left at night in her 
room, in which there was a fire, and a ruth light burning, her 
remains were found the next morning on the floor, between 
the bed and the fire place. “Thefe remains confifted of her legs 
and one thigh, and of the bones of the fkull, thorax, fpine, 
and upper extremities, completely calcined. No part of the 
fkin, mufcles, or bowels were to be feen. 

It is fuppofed that fhe had fallen out of bed, and that her 
fhife had been firft fet on fire, either by the candle, or a coal 
falling from the grate. Her folids and fluids having probably 
been rendered inflammable, and even aduf?, by the immenfe 
quantity of f{pirituous liquors that fhe had drank, feem to haye 
furnifhed a copious pabulum, after fhe had been once kindled: 
for it appears that fhe could not be burnt by the furniture of 
the room, to which very littl damage had been done ;—and 
that damage it probably received from her. 

In the goth Article feveral particulars are given, relating to 
the inhabitants, climate, and natural productions of that im- 
menfe but unfrequented territory, the country of Labradore, 
extracted from the papers of Lieutenant Roger Curtis ; to which 
is annexed a plane-chart of the coaft, drawn by him from an 
actual furvey.—The 43d Article contains the bill of mortalit 
of the town of Warrington; by the Rev. J. Aikin.—In the 
45th an account is given, by M. de Stehlin, of an immenfe 
© hillock or mafs’ of raw or native malleable iron, weighing 
2000 Ruffian pounds, difcovered by M. Pallas, a Peterfburgh 
academician, in Siberia. It was found on the furface of the 
ground, on the top of a high woody eminence, fcarce 100 fa- 
thoms diftant from a rich hard ore of load{tone. In the whole 
diftrict there is not the leaft trace extant of any ancient forge. 
M. Stehlin is inclined to fuppofe that this mafs might have been 
fmelted by nature, in a volcano, which poffibly exifted here 
many ages ago; and by the fire of which the iron ore in the 
neighbourhood may have been melted down into the prefent 
mafs. 

In the only remaining paper in this volume, Article 34, the 
Rev. Mr. Wollafton communicates, as before, feveral aftrono- 
mical obfervations made by him, with his three one-haif-feet 
achromatic telefcope, magnifying 150 times. Among - are 
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fome obfervations of eclipfes of Jupiter’s fatellites, in which the 
Author made trial of the diaphragms propofed by M. Bailly. 
Of the principles on which this improvement ts founded we 
gave a full account in our 50th volume, May 1774, page 353. B. 








Ane, IX. The Ele&rical “hilofopher, Containing a New Sytiem of 
Phyfics, Few To which is fubjoined a Po,:feript containing Strifures 
upon the uncandid Animadverfiins of the Monthly Reviewers on the 
Philofophical Eflays of the Author *, Sc. ByR. Lovet, Lay-Clerk 
of the Cathedral Church of Worcelter. S8vo. 35s. Boards. Wor- 
cefter, Lewis. London, Bew. 1773. 

HOUGH we have already, we confefs, fquandered away 
more of our Reader’s and our own time, than perhaps 

was decent, on the former productions of this afpiring genius ; 
and are convinced that reafoning and ridicule are equally thrown 
away upon him: yet we find ourfelves once more tempted to 
give him a refpectable place in the body of our work, inftead 
of thrufting him and his reveries and his fcurrilities, into a dark 
corner of our Catalogue. Mr. Lovet has indeed fuch a manner, 
that he forces himielf into the notice of the Critic. We can- 
not however fubmit (notwithftanding his * challenge to us, and 
all our adberents’)—* to difpute the point fairly, pro and con,’ 
with him, § through the channel of our Monthly paper.” We 
fhall content ourfelves with giving {uch a fketch of his prefent 
work, as may enable the Reader to eftimate pretty nearly in 
what degree Mr. L. may be improved in knowledge, felf-con- 
fequence and good breeding, fince we laft communed with him. 

It is written in the form of a dialogue between 4 and B, 
A, of courfe, denotes the Author of the * Six fundamental Prin- 
ciples,’ or the Great Man himfelf; and B, a humble querift, 
pupil, and admirer. We rather wonder that Mr. Lovet’s va- 
nity never till now fuggefted to him this mode of compofition. 
It gives the principal {peaker fo fapient an air, that we proteft, 
emboldened as we are with our former familiarities with him, 
when in the humble character of an E/fayi/?, we have fometimes 
catched ourfelves looking up to him now with a kind of reve- 
rence, when dilating ex cathedra to his pupil. Mr. L. well 
knows the advantages of his new and elevated fituation, and 
how to ufe them. We will give an inftance: 

What an auguft idea does it not imprefs on the imagination 
of the Reader, when in the fecond dialogue he finds 7 repre- 
fented as pouring knowledge, in fuch copious and rapid tor- 
rents, into the fkull of B, that the latter is obliged to call out, 
and intreat him to hold his hand; declaring that his head is 
not able to contain it all:— immediately, and artfully, re- 
Joining that he has fome reafon to complain !— 





* Sce M. Review, vol. xxxvili. May 1768, page 573. P 
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So much for the form of the prefent work,—in which Mr, 
L. firft explains to his attentive catechumen his great fyftem eae 
traces the fteps which happily led him to the knowledge of it 
and * which convinced him that he could not fix his fir? prin- 
«iples on any bafis fo frm as on air.’ On this firm foundation, 
overlooked or rejected by all former fyftem-makers and world- 
builders, Mr. Lovet, it feems, having firft completely and eafily 
kicked down the unfubftantial vacuum of Newton, erected his 
* Univerfal Plenum of Elementary Fire,’—* the Great Defidera- 
tum /’—‘ fought after in vain by the moft able naturalifts >. 
© the efficient caufe of all motion; the phyfical caufe of gravie 
tation, cohefion, magnetifm, the ebbing and flowing of the 
fea, and all the other moft abftrufe phenomena of Nature !’ 

In the third dialogue, B is fo ftruck with the philofophical 
confequence and heterodoxy of his great inftructor, that he ex- 
prefles much anxiety to be informed, by what title Mr. L. would 
choofe to be diftinguifhed, or to have himfelf tranfmitted to fu- 
ture ages.—* You muft give me leave to tell you,’ quoth B, 
€ that your philofophical principles feem to me fo very hetero- 
dox, that I cannot call you a Newtonian; I fhould therefore 
be glad to know what to ftile you as a philofopher, &c,?—~ 
The modeft creature bridling up tells him, that ¢ though he 


‘has an utter averfion to parties in philofophy as well as in 


theology’—yet were he ‘ to difirgui/b himfelf as a partifan, he 
fhould ftile himfelf an ELled?rical Philofopher.’ 

We ‘fhall not queftion Mr, Lovet’s right to give himfelf a 
nickname ; but were we to be allowed the honour of baptizing 


‘him, as the head of a fect, we fhould call him the Briti/h Guebre. 


‘We can. fcarce think that there is a Guebre in all Perfia, if any 
of thefe defcendants of the AZagi yet remain there, who idolizes 
re with fo much zeal, as this Lay-clerk of a Proteftant Cathe- 


“dral. Mr. L. we fhould hope is a Chriftian; but what muft 


the world think of the following unguarded declarations made 


‘in confidence to his friend B ? 


© Were.I to declare,’ fays he, ¢ my own private fentiments to 
you, I fhould affirm, without any hefitation, that this grand 
principle (fre) is the primary or firft, and indeed /ole caufe of 
all other feeondary caufes whatever,’——Nay he afterwards de- 
clares it to be * his humble opinion, that it ought to be efteemed 
as fucred.’—We have nothing to offer in Mr. L.’s excule, exe 
cept that this ftrange heathenifh converfation pafles towards the 
heel of the fecond evening. 

Well might B, who appears to be * a fad good Chriftian at 
his heart,’ exclaim in one of the dialogues—* Why, my friend, 
you take moft ample ftrides indeed ! I am afraid eleétricity has 


turned your head ; fince you go on thus, I muft look upon you 


as a downright enthufiaft, and that you are electrically mad.’ 
.. Thole 
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Thofe who have been witneffes to the very harfh treatment 
that we have met with from this irafcible electrician, in return 
to our courteous, good-humoured, and gentleman like animad- 
verfions, will naturally expect that B cannot come off without 
a broken head, in return for fo fevere and well-founded a far- 
cafm :—but whether B happened to hit on the mollia tempora 
andi—or whether Mr. L. may not indulge fome fecret vanity 
in the imputation of electrical madnefs,—fo it is—he takes the 
fally all in good part, and even treats it as a harmlefs banter. 

So full is our Author of the ¢ all fufficiency,’ * omniprefence,’ 
and other fuperb attributes of this his idol, that he betrays the 
moft manifett jealoufy of fixed air, as an upftart divinity, and 
as a rival to his favourite. He confiders it as the mere * crea- 
ture’ of Dr. Hales; and declares that he could never meet with 
any one that was able to make out what the Door meant by 
it, fo as to render it intelligible. 

In this and fuch like manner do thefe two ingenious perfo« 
nages confabulate with each other throughout twelve dialogues ; 
Mr. Lovet defcanting, as of old, on his Aither, and his favou- 
rite Pucuma, or quinteflence of AXther,—the principles that fup- 
port and bind together the frame of this nether world. Nor 
does he fail to take his accuftomed voyage into infinite fpace, 
where with his biazing electrical flambeau in his hand, he fills, 
wherever he pafies, every hole and corner of the immenfe void, 
chuck-full with his ¢ univerfal plenumof elementary fire.’ Hav- 
ing defcended, he fummarily concludes with this pithy apo- 
thegm ;—* that as there is but ome true religion, fo neither is 
there more than one true philofophy ;’ artfully leading the reader 
to the pretty obvious inference—that this one true philofophy is 
the philofophy of Mr. Lovet,—by almoft immediately fubjoin- 
ing and repeating his ¢ fix’ grand * fundamental articles,’ in order 
that we and all men may be of one belief, and, as he obferves, 
‘may have them ready at hand to confult, in our refearches 
upon a! occafions.’—Happily, our journal was enriched with 
thefe precious rules of philofephical faith and uniformity, fo 
Hone ago as the year 1768. 

ere we fhaquld take our Jeavye of Mr. Lovet, did we not find 
bim in no wife difpofed to take leave of us.—* Eleérical phi- 
hfophy,’ faith our Author, in the 51ft page of this very work, 
‘is altogether pacific, and tendeth to unite philofophers.—It may 
be fo—but never, to the beft of our remembrance have we been 
fo unpacifically treated, as by the very founder of this pacific phi- 
lfophy.— THe Eleétric Philofopher naz’ sEoxnv. Ina long fu- 
pernumerary dialogue fupported folely at our expence, he beftows 
Upon us, either in direct terms, or by implication, among other 
coarfe epithets and appellations, thofe of fcurrilous, rancorous, 
peridious-hearted writers, falfe accufers, infolent cavillers, in- 
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folent and flagisicus animadvertors, and dwn-right lars :—nay 
this inhuman’ and enraged eletrician fcruples not in his 
wrath to ftrike at our very livelihood in our vocation, and 
call us § Bl—hds,’ i.e. Blockheads * !|— When a writer proceeds 
to fuch dangerous lengths, it is high time to change our tone, 
and to be downright ferious. 

In return to Mr. L’s medley of mifconceptions, mifrepre- 
fentations, folly, and foul language, extended through 50 pages, 
we fhall firft remind him that, in our Review of his firft pub- 
lications, we treated him with a degree of refpeét and feriouf- 
nefs, which might juftly fubje€t us to ridicule, and which were 
foon returned, on his part, with petulance and abufe. We faw 
our error, and afterwards changed our ftyle towards him, by 
prefenting his fubfequent philofophical reveries, and coxcombry, 
ina ludricous light; not without fome faint hopes that we 
mi zht peradventure open his eyes to his own infufficiency, on 
our fhewing him the ridicule of his high pretenfions, of build- 
ing worlds, and overturning fyftems, by contrafting them with 
his evident ignorance of the very rudiments of philofophy. Of 
this laft mode of exhibiting him to himfelf Mr. L. principally 
complains, and founds his abufe upon it. We will fubmit ta 
give a ferious' anfwer to one of his moft capital grounds of com- 
plaint againft us. Ex uno omnes, 

Mentioning Mr. Lovet’s manner of accounting for the phee 
nomena of the Leyden vial, we ufed his own allufion of a dey, 
with which we juftly reprefen'ed him as long fumbling to no 
purpofe: at Jength we add—* See, he takes up the excellent 
pafft-partout of Dr. Franklin. This will do the bufinefs, if he 
has’ but the addiefs to ufe it properly.—’Sdeath, he turns it the 
wrong way + /”°—This flagrant inftance Mr. L. adduces to fhew 
our infolence, and that © we turn every thing to banter,’ and 
€ write in fuch a manner as to be incapable of a /ferzous anfwer ;’ 
—efpecially when * we come to an argument that is likely to 
pinch us,’ . | 
* Our meaning in this pafiage, and the charge of ignorance 
implied in it, were cleared'up, and enforced, in a note, intel- 
ligible to the meaneft electrician ; in which we explained the 
Author’s © turning the key the wrong way,’ by obferving that 
though he is giving an explanation of Dr. Franklin’s theory of 





* Lege, * Bloodhounds,’ meo periculo.— Thus charitably fuggefteth 
our learned afiociate, the excellent Serz/erus: but in this milder in- 
terpretation our worthy brother ftandeth alone.—repuguantibus omui- 
dus. The facetious yeteran was always partial to Mr. L, and {cru- 
ples pot to avow his high relifh for his philofophical writings, as 
works of humour: but the context too plainly militates againit this 
favourable interpretation, : 


t See M. Review, May 1768, p. 377¢ 
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the Leyden vial, with approbation ; yet fuch is his aftonifhing 
mifapprehenfion of that fimple and luminous hypothefis, that 
he defcribes the megative eleCtricity of the outfide /urface (from 
which the electric matter has been driven, into the earth) as 
coming fo it, from the earth ;—in direct contradiction to tha: 
theory, which he thus throws into utter confufion ; leaving the 
vial, as we obferved, * as clofe locked up as ever,’ though in 
pofleffion of fo excellent a key.—Out of this deplorable ftate 
of ignorance and inconfiftency, on a fubject underftood by every 
Tyro in electricity, we endeavoured, good-humouredly, to roufe 
him, by the brifk but gentle flap on the fhoulder, given him at 
the clofe of the paragraph above quoted, and here complained 
of. 

Would it be believed that, plain as Dr. Franklin’s theory is, 
and obvious as is our criticifm, yet Mr. L. after feven years 
confideration of the fubjeét, comprehends not, even now, either 
the theory or the criticifm. In this very work, he remains in his 
old darknefs, and reprefents negative electricity as coming out 
of the earth to the outfide of the vial; in fhort, he ftill turns 
the sey the fame wrong way as before; and, to compleat the ab- 
{urdity, pitches on this very example, to expofe to the world 
the enormities of thofe ‘ ignorant and infolent cavillers,’ the 
Monthly Reviewers ; who, when they are pinched with an ar- 
gument, write fo as to be incapable of a ferious anfwer !—In 
like manner, we ftill more tenderly hinted at his ignorance, in 
treating the air that rifes iz vacuo, from water, or from the fur- 
face of a halfpenny thrown into it, as genuine #ther. He does 
not indeed correct us for our hint; but in this difgraceful blun- 
der he ftill perfifts, repeatedly confidering the aerial bubbles as 
emanations of true electric fire. 

With a fubject fo thoroughly irreclaimable no ftep now res 
mains to be taken by us, except to proceed to that moft formid- 
able and higheft cenfure that is in the power of our court to 
inflict; and to deliver him over, as we do by thefe prefents, to 
the fecular arm of the grocer and the paftry-cook. B, 





Art. X. Memoirs of the Count of Comminge. From the French of 
Monfieur D’Arnaud. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Boards. Kearily. 
N this novel, which has obtained a high degree of reputa- 
tion, and paffed through feveral editions in the original, we 
difcover many traces of an inventive genius and a feeling heart. 
If the incidents border upon the extravagant, it is, however, 
an extravagance which will pleafe ; for they are adapted at once 
to excite furprife, and to intereft the paflions, ‘The fentiments 
are fuch as will touch the heart without danger of corrupting 
it; and the expreffion is natural and animated, 
Z2 The 
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The tranflation is executed with tafte and elegance; giving 
the Englifh reader the true meaning and fpirit of the Original, 
without corrupting the claffical purity of the Englith language 
by fafhtonable Gallicifms. As a fpecimen of the Tranflator’s 
ftyle and manner, we fubjoin the Sietch of the Abbey of LaTrappe, 
prefixed to thefe Memoirs : 

¢ The abbey of La Trappe is fituated in an extenfive vale on 


‘ the borders of Perche and Normandy, which feems defigned by 


Nature the retreat of penitence ; it being environed with woods, 
Jakes, and mountains, which render it almoft inacceffible. In 
this folitude filence ever reigns: language can but faintly paint 
the melancholy fcene; a fcene teeming with the moft noble 
traits for the gloomy imagination of a painter ora poet. The 
yenerable groves which caft the cyprefs gloom; the winds 
whiftling through the foliage, which fupertftition conftrues ine 
aufpicious ; the dying murmurs of the waters which gurgle over 
the pebbles, announce the confines of La Trappe. 

‘ It was founded by Rotrou, Count dy Perche, in the year 
1340, to accomplifh a vow in the perils of fhipwreck; and it 
aflumed the name of La Trappe from the ftairs which lead down 
to it. Perpetual filence is the grand rule impofed on the re- 
clufe of this convent. It is the very eflence of the conftitution ; 
and it was deemed a matter of fuch high import in the founder’s 
eye, that he intimated to thofe pious anchorites, that breaking 
filence would be to them a crime of not lefs heinous dye than 
blafphemy itfelf. The language of the convent therefore con- 
fifls rather in figns than words: and if neceffity provokes one 
of the osder, at any time, to violate this rigid prohibition, he 
muft fpeak in a whifper with all poflible concifénefs, Society 
has no fweets for thefe holy men; they being debarred not only 
the pleafures arifing from rational converfation, but are abfo- 
lutely fecluded from communicating their thoughts in writing, 
Their diet is of the coarfeft viands, and diftributed with a fpa- 
ring hand. A plank covered with ftraw is all the luxury of 
their dormitory. Few hours are allowed for refrefhment ; they 
being fummoned to matins at two in the morning, which con- 
tinue till the day calls them to difcharge the menial fervices of 
the convent, in which the aged and the infirm are indifcrimi- 
nately employed. Medicine is unknown within thefe walls: 
the fick are ftrangers to every indulgence; they rife up early, 
and late take reft. “They mult {pend the day in prayer,’ and in 
Jabour proportionate to their ftrength: they hear not the footh- 
ing voice of confolation ; they feel not the alleviating hand of 
friendfhip ; but muft drink the cup of bitternefs in all its hor- 
rors. They perfevere in filence, abftinence, and mortification, 
till the hour of death approaches: then they aye fupported to 
fos welsh §8 *US we) ad +" —_ ~ ; the 
































the chapel, receive the extreme unction, and are ftretched on a 
plank {trewed with afhes. In this comfortlefs fituation the 
wait the moment of departure with tranquillity, with chearful- 
nefs, with joy; and exhibit prodigies of heroifm, known only 
to thefe Chriftian philofophers.’ 

As a fupplement to the foregoing defcription, we would re- 
mind our Readers of the humorous riaicule of this fociety, given 
in our Review, vol. v. Nov. 17.51, p. 395, in which are many 
particulars * concerning the Trapi/’s; related, perhaps, rather 
with a view to divert the Reader, than to afford him ¢rue infor- 
mation : yet have we no authority, from a better knowledge of 
the fociety, to call in queftion the veracity of the Chevalier de 
Mainviller’s, from whofe hiftory we extracted the account here 
referred to. 

* Vid. Art. Beau Philofopher. E. 
To the PUBLIC. 

Many of our Readers having fignified a defire to fee, 
in this Review, more frequent accounts of the princi- 
pal Forgicn literary productions, than thofe which 
appear in our Appenpixes at the clofe of every fix 
Months,—we are happy to inform them, and the Public, 
in general, that by means of a Correfpondence now 
fettled abroad, we fhall be able to give, mcnthly, the 
earlieft accounts of the moft confiderable publica- 
tions in France, Italy, Spain, Germany, Ruffia, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Switzerland, Holland, &c. 

Of the abilities of our learned Affociates, for this un- 
dertaking, the Foreign Articles here fubjoined, are of- 
fered as {pecimens. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


Aawv. I, 

Russia. 
HE efforts made by Catherine IT. to civilize and polifh 
the fubjects of an empire to which her arms, negocia- 
tions, and good fortune, have given a high degree of weight 
and luftre, have already produced ufeful eftablifhments and lite- 
rary publications, that are worthy the attention of the curious. 
Among thefe, a diftinguifhed notice is due to a work, entitled, 
Les Phans & les Sraturs des differents Etabliffemens ordonnés 
far sa MajestTie IMPERIALE CATHERINE Il. pour I’Educa- 

tion de la “feuneffe &F ?'Urilité Generale de fon Empire. 

This noble work, compofed in the Ruffian language by the 
celebraied M, Betzxky, and tranflated into French by Mr. 
L 3 CLERC, 
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Cuerc, has been juft publifhed at Amfterdam, in two vo 
lumes, Quarto. The different pieces of which it is com. 
pofed, are, plans of education, laws and /latutes relative to the 
various foundations which owe their exiftence to the patriotic 
munificence of Catherine, feconded by the zeal and adtivit 
of her minifters. Thefe foundations are, The Imperial College 
erefted at Mojcow for the Support and Education of Foundlings and 
Orphans—The Academy for the Culture of the fine Arts (which, if 
we miftake not greatly, will never thrive much in that climate 
—The Community of Noble Damfels and Citizens Daughters—The 
Corps of Cadets—The Fund for Widows and Orphans, and the 
Fund for Loans, We have in the plans of education, and in 
the ceconomical regulations that take place in thefe eftablifh- 
ments, ftriking marks of a daring and enterprifing fpirit; and 
though there be more genius than prudence in feveral of thefe 
plans, yet there is inftruétion as well as entertainment to be 
obtained in perufing them. In pointing out the evils they are 
defigned to remedy, they give us an exact view of the prefent 
ftate of the genius and manners of the Ruffian empire, and the 
laudable endeavours of its illuftrious fovereign to create a new 
race of fubjeéts, adorned with knowledge, and purfuing na- 
tional felicity in the paths of virtuous induftry. The objeéts 
of thefe foundations are certainly noble and patriotic. Among 
others, the formation of an intermediate rank of free citizens 
and manufacturers to fill up the odious chafm between nobility 
and fervitude, and the meafures taken to fecure private pro- 
perty, and its circulation, upon principles of law and liberty, 
do immortal honour to Catherine II. as alfo the plans formed 
for the education of the two fexes, and for perfecting the va- 
rious branches of politicai ceconomy. When abfolute govern- 
ment proceeds upon fuch principles, and with fuch views, it 
produces all the bleflings and advantages of liberty, except /e- 
curity for the future; and if Catherine leaves a proper portion 
of her fpirit to her fucceflors, the torpid foul of the Ruffian 
may begin to feel a new exiftence under the foftering beams of 
knowledge and freedom, and perceive with pleafure and fur- 
prize that there may be /udjec?ion without fervitude, and liberty 
without /icentiou/ne/s and anarchy.—As many of the points treated 
in this work, and more efpecially thofe relating to public edu- 
Cation, are of univerfal concern, we fhall hereafter give fome 
extracts from it; but we fhall take no notice of Mr. CLerc’s 
AIntroduétion, which is pert, petulent, flafhy, and obfcure, and, 
- ~n refpect, worthy of the collection at the head of which it 

ands. 

II. Mr. Cafanova has publifhed at (Warsaw, in reality, tho’ 
the title pages fays) Gorice, Jforia delle Turbulenze della Polo- 
nia, Se. ise. An Hiftory of the Troubles in Poland, from the —_— 
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of Elizabeth Petrowna to the Peace between Ruffia and the Ottoman 
Porte. This Author, known already in the republic of letters 
by feveral productions that difcover judgment and erudition, 
has compofed his prefent work with fome of the moft fignal 
advantages that can attend an hiftorian; for he has refided a 
confiderable time at Peterfburgh and Warfaw, where he was 
connected intimately with perfons of the firft rank, both by | 
birth and office, and therefore could not but acquire a near 
view of men and things. His obfervations feem in general to 
be juft and interefting, and bis portraits of characters are well 


drawn. 


rs 


GERMANY. 

III. Mr. Wecuetin, Member of the Academy of Berlin, has 
undertaken an important and extenfive work, entitled, 4n Uni- 
ver fal and Diplomatical Hijiory, This great work, which is 
written in French, begins with the Reign of CHARLEMAGNE, 
and contains a complete feries of all the public events which 
have happened in Europe, from that zra, to the prefent time ; 
together with a fummary of all the treaties, diplomas, and pub- 
lic acts, which either afcertain the facts recorded, or throw 
light upon the general tenor of the hiftory and the particular 
tranfactions of each period. It is one of the principal and lead- i 
ing views of the learned Author to trace effects to their caufes | 
or occafions, to point out the circumftances that have. contri- ) 
buted either to the exiftence or connexion of public events, 
fuch as manners, cuftoms, opinions, and charaéters, and to 
defcribe the changes and revolutions, that have been produced 
by the introduction of arts, letters, induftry, political ceecono- 
my, and commerce.— The whole work will be comprized in I. 
fix volumes in 4to. of about 800 pages each, and, according 
to the Author’s plan, muft contain a great variety of very inter- 
efting materials. The firit volume is already printed, and will 
be immediately delivered to the fubfcribers. It contains no 

ore than the /ntrod:éfion to the work; but this introduction 
is a work of itfelf, as it exhibits an exact and judicious fum- 
mary of the hiftory of the Weitern Empire, fiom its divifion to 
the reign of Pepin the Short. This fummary is of the greateft | 
ufe to lead the Reader through the labyrinth of the AZiddle Age, , 
the darknefs of which it clecrs up in a fatisfactory manner, by 
unfolding the caufes, both internal and external, that contri- 
buted to the fall of the Weftern Empire, and to the fyftems of 
government, the fcenes of rapine and tyranny, and the plans 
of legiflation, which were the coafequences of its being torn 
afunder, 














FRANCE. 
IV. The rapid and redundant pen of Mr. Caraccirott, 
alone, could erect a biographical monument of 384 pages to the 
L 4 memory 
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meinory of the late Pope, before the man was cold in his 
grave. La Vie du Pape Clement XIV. Ganganelli, :2mo. a Paris, 
is the title of this work. As the Author was perfonally ac- 
quainted with the deceafed Pontiff, while he was a Cardinal, 
and learned from him the particularities of his infancy, educa- 
tion, and the earlier part of his life; and as he confulted the 
Monks and Prelates who were more immediately about the per- 
fon of the Pope during his pontificate, for an account of the 
tranfactions of that period, this forms a prefumption in favour of 
his work. The fubjeét, at the fame time, is interefting in itfelf, 
There have been, indeed, many Popes, whofe lives are unwor. 
thy of public attention; but the life of a plain Monk, who, 
in times of political perplexity and caballing, became fuccef- 
fively Cardinal and Pope by his merit alone,—and under whofe 
pontificate the extinction of the Society of the Jefuits aftonifhed 
Europe,—is an object worthy the curiofity of both the philo- 
fopher and the politician. 

V. The learned Mr. Ronver has publifhed, at Avignon, in 
17 vols. in 4to. a fecond edition of the Latin and French Bible 
(La Sante Bible en Latin & en Frangois) with large additions, 
This publication contains the Bible of D. Calmet, with the an- 
notations of the Abbé de Vence, the Fathers Houbigant and De 
Carriéres, and the improvements of the laborious Editor. Be- 
fide the Latin text of the Vulgate, and the French tranflation, 
with the paraphrafe and notes of F. Carriéres, the Reader will 
find, in this edition, one hundred and feventy differtations (cri- 
tical and hiftorical) upon feveral paflages of Holy Scripture— 
thirty nine copper plates or geographical charts, reprefenting 
the moft interefting fubjects of facred hiftory, and feven large 
indexes, relative to {cripture-chronology and geography, to the 
Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syriac, and Greek names, and in general 
to the contents of the text, prefaces, diflertations, notes, &c. 
which compofe this learned and laborious collection. 

VI. The Abbé Dexis ce, fo juftly celebrated on account of his 
matterly tranflation of the Georgics of Virgil, in which the Ro- 
man bard (be it faid with aftonifhment!) maintains his origi- 
nal eafe and dignity even in French rhymes, has favoured the 
Public with a beautiful poem on Rural Life, fur la Vie Chame 
pétre. Rural labours, rural defcription, and rural enjoyment, 
are the fubjects of the three cantos of this exquilite poem, in 
which the moft agreeable fcenes of a country life are painted 
with the greateft warmth, feeling, and amenity. This Abbé feems 
to advance with large ftrides toward the fummit of the French 
Parnaflus ich ; it and will 
leave the Dorats, the Voifenons, and the other brethren in fang, to 
make garlands for the nymphs, or gather flowers for demi-reps 
in the vales below. 
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VII. An Effay on Gardens coming from the very ingenious and 
elegant pen of Monf. WareLeT (Member of the French Aca- 
demy, as alfo of the Royal Academy of Painting and Sculp- 
ture) muft be an agreeable prefent to thofe who have a tafte 
for rural improvement. The didactic poem on painting, which 
this ingenious Author publifhed a few years ago, gave him an 
high degree of reputation among the lovers of the Fine Arts; 
and his prefent attempt to reftore the tafte, and recall from ob- 
livion the fpirit and genius of the famous Le Nétre, will un- 
doubtedly meet with applaufe—at leaft in France, where the 
yotaries even of NATURE, are too polite and refpe€tful to treat 
the Lady without ceremony, and confequently give her a great 
deal of attendance, which fhe is not fond of.—Be that as it may, 
Mr. WaATELET’s performance is highly worthy of perufal. His 
ftyle and manner are excellent, and his method of conveying 
infruction is neither dryly didactic, nor difguifed by that fri- 
volous affeCtation of brilliant expreffion, which flafhes upon the 
fight, and ends in obfcurity. His firft reflexions are employed 
on plans of u/eful improvement, on the pleafures of a farm- 
houfe properly ornamented, and on the ancient manner of lay- 
ing out a park. He then proceeds to confider the moderna 
parks, and treats of all the parts that enter into the formation 
of a country- feat, fuch as the nature of the foil, the expofition, 
trees, water, lawns, fhrubs, rocks, grottos, &c. He afterward 
treats of the charaéfers that may be imprinted on the feveral ob- 
jets of rural improvement, and draws them from three fources 
which he calls the Pittorefgue, the Poetic, and the Romantic. 
His obfervations in relation to the two firft are ingenious, but 
fometimes too fubtile, and confequently obfcure ; and this is the 
natural confequence of analogy and comparifon too clofely pur- 
fued in objeéts that refemble each other only in fome general 
lines and characters. What he fays on the third, and the de- 
{criptions he gives of Romantic f{cenes to illuftrate his principles, 
difcover a fine tafte, and an imagination impregnated with the 
true fublime. Upon the whole, this is a very agreeable and in- 
genious performance, worthy of its Author, whofe modefty is 
equal to his extenfive knowledge and admirable tafte; and 
though we think that Mr. WaTELET ought to take off his 
hat to Mr. Brown, yet we doubt not, but that the latter would 
immediately defire him to be covered. 

VIII. We do not think that the Englifh interpreter and com- 
piler of rural nature would or could, in juftice, treat with the fame 
refpect the learned Mr. CHaBANoNn, Member of the Academy 
of Infcriptions, &c. who, from tranflating Pindar and writing 
the Life of Dante, has defcended to publifh a poetical epiftle, 
Sur la Manie des Fardins Anglois, i.e. On the Frenzy of imitating 
the Englifo Garden, The defign of this performance is to modify, 
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or rather to attack, the principle that engages many to refpe& 
all the caprices of Nature, and to fhew that this principle, or 
at leaft its unreftrained application may be prejudicial to the 
arts. But Mr. Chabanon would do well to confider that the 
caprices of Nature are fo few, when compared with the multi- 
tude of her regular movements and phajes, that they may well 
be permitted to hold their place in the imitation as they do in 
the original, ——Befide, how few of thefe caprices (as he calls 
them) are totally deftitute of grace or grandeur ? 

IX. Mr. R. de Vauconpy, one of the firft-rate French 2e0- 
graphers, has publifhed an account of thofe trad#s of Afia and Ame- 
rica that are fituated to the North of the South Sea, accompanied 
with a map, entitled, 4 New Geographical Syfiem, by which the 
ancient accounts of the country that lies North-weft of Ame- 
rica are fhewn to be conformable with the late difcoveries made 
by the Ruffians to the North of the South Sea. The title of 
this publication is, Ademoire fur les Pays de l Afte & del Ame- 
rique, fitués au Nord de le Mer du Sud. This publication is 
highly interefting, as it fhews, in a itriking manner (notwith- 
ftanding the late unfuccefsful attempt of Capt. Phipps) the pof- 
fibility of a paflage from the Jey Ocean, as it is called, to the 
fea of China, and the great advantages that mult arife from the 
difcovery of this paffage. | 

X. The Cartefian fyitem is not yet abolifhed in France; it 
has, on the contrary, been modified, and improved by fome late 
writers with no fmall degree of fagacity. ‘There is fomething 
in the vortices or whirligigs of Defcartes that feems congenial 
with the fpirit and phyfical conftitution of our lively neighbours. 
Accordingly, a very knowing and fenfible writer, named De Ke- 
ranfiech publifhed, fome time ago, at Rennes, a work entitled, 
Hypothefe de petits Tourbillons ; i,e. Lhe Syfiem of the fmall Vor- 
tices. ‘This is relative to modern Cartefianifm, which has fub- 
divided the great vortices into others indefinitely little, compofed 
of others indefinitely les, and thefe again compofed of others ftill 
lefs, and fo on ad infinitum, or at leaf? as far as it has pleafed the 
Deity to carry the Divifion of Matter. This form of Cartefianifm, 
Mr. KeranFvecu has lately illuftrated with new efforts of ima- 
gination and dexterity, in a Work entitled, Obfervations fur le 
Cartefianifme Moderne pour fervir d’Eclairciffement ae V Hypo- 
théije des petits Tourbillons; & Rennes. There are certainly in 
this publication feveral difficulties alleged againft the Newto- 
nian fyftem, which deferve a folution. This Author’s obfer-, 
vations on the infufficiency of the hypothefis of attraction. to 
account for the refraction of light and the refrangibility of co 
Jours,—on central gravity and collateral attraétion,—on the 
elliptical motion of the planets, as requiring a perpetual va- 
Kiation in the centrifugal force and the force of gravity; 4 
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variation alfo that muft be fo regulated as that each of thefe 
two forces may gain alternately the afcendant,—render his 
book a juft object of philofophical attention. But after all, 
the difficulties that may be alleged againft the vortices of Mr. 
KERANFLECH, are more numerous and important than all the 
defects he fo fagacioufly finds in the Newtonian fyftem. This 
fhews that it is much more eafy to pull down a defective edi- 
fice, than to raife a perfect one: and it would be a rational in- 
ftance of candour and modefty, in both Cartefians and Newto- 
nians, to acknowledge that neither of their fyftems can, per- 
haps, furnifh a perfectly fatisfactory account of the various phe- 
nomena of the univerfe. : 

XI. The famous difcourfe which Mr.GreEsset delivered, fome 
months ago, in a meeting of the French Academy, concerning 
the Corruption and Decline of the French Language, has been lately 
publifhed at Paris, with confiderable additions, and makes a 
prodigious noife in the buzzing circles of female witlings, and 
half-male Mdaccaroni writers, under whofe patronage and exam- 
ple this fatal revolution has been effected. Mr. Gresser had 
lived, near fifteen years, at a happy diftance from the metro- 
polis, amidft the calm pleafures of a rural and literary retire- 
ment, and had carried with him thither the tafte that he had 
formed in the truly claffical period of the French language. 
Called from this retirement to affift at the reception of a new 
Academician (Mr. Suard, the tranflator of Dr. Robertfon’s Hif- 
tory of Charles V.) he found the tongues and pens of the but- 
terfly-authors of the metropolis teeming with new and obfcure 
phrafe, and the janguage of precifion, decency, fimplicity, and 
reafon, expiring almoft in every mouth, and in every book, and 
groaning under a load of brilliant jargon, enigmatical expreffion, 
neological terms, epigrammatical points, and pompous words that 
convey frivolous or obfcure ideas. Struck with this phenome- 
non he appeared in the Academy, and, de{pairing to heal this 
corrupt diforder by rational remonftrance, he employed againft 
it the powers of ridicule, and delivered the difcourfe, now un- 
der confideration, fur le deperiffement de la Langue Francoife. 
Among other excellent things that abound in this difcourfe, he 
draws the picture of a people whofe morals are fuppofed to have 
loft the tone of decency, virtue, reafon, and truth (he gives 
the picture as imaginary, but every body will fee that he means 
it as a copy) and fhews the influence ef fuch degenerate morals 
upon language, which they corrupt, degrade, prophane, and 
render obfcure, infignificant, and uncertain. He then prote/ls 
with a generous ardor, in the name of his mother-tongue, 
again{t thofe {hocking violations of its purity, that degradation 
of its dignity, and that metamorphofis of its natural and ge- 
huine drefs into tinfel and pompons, that is already beginning o 
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caft a ridicule upon French literature. This is aleffun to the 
yifing authors of Great Britain, to mitigate their imitation 
of the cadence and harmony of Gallic expreffion. We haye 
been polifhing our phrafes, for fome time paft, with French 
inftruments, and making our periods {parkle with the antithe/es, 
or glide with the flowing numbers, of Gallic elocution. “Ags 
yet there is no harm, but fome good, done :—our language may 
have, and (if we are not miftaken) really has gained in point 
of harmony ; but this gain muft be prejudicial, beyond expref- 
fion, if it be obtained at the expence of that fimplicity and 
energy that ought ever to characterize the ftyle as well as the 
fpirit and manners of Britons. It is then time to ftop in this 
career of imitation; at leaft it will be wi‘e to proceed in it with 
circumfpection. Some of our beft writers Gallicize too much ; 
and the hiftorical page of a celebrated authcr would appear re. 
prehenfible in this refpecét, if the attention was not called off 
from this defect by the numberlefs beauties, and the attraGting 
charms, that filence criticifm in the immortal work we have in 
view. 

XII. The AZemoirs relative to the Life and Hiftory of Menf. de 
Catinat, Marfhal of France, which have been lately publifhed at 
Paris, contain a circumftantial detail of the activity, capacity, 
fimplicity, candour, difintereftednefs, and virtue of that emi- 
nent chief, as alfo of his campaigns and military exploits. The 
Author of thefe Memoirs has likewile defended his hero againf 
the accufations of M. de Feuguiéres, who, in his Memoirs, endea- 
yours, with all the artifice of envy and jealoufy, to tarnifh the 
reputation of De Catinat; and his defence is fenfible and fatif- 
factory. 

XIU. The firft volume of the learned colleQion of papers, re- 
lating to Mines, Metals, and Metaliurgy, drawn up with unparalleled 
application and fagacity (during the tour he made through 
Germany, Sweden, Norway, England, and Scotland, between 
the years 1757 and 1769) by the late Mr. Jars, Member of 
the Royal Academy of Paris, has been publifhed, not long 
fince, at Lyons, in 4to. by his brother, who accompanied him 
in his travels, and is remarkable for his tafte and knowledge in 
that walk of experimental fcience. ‘The title of this valuable 
production is as follows: Voyages Metaliurgigues, ou Recherches & 
Objervations fur les Mines & Forges de fer, la Fabrication de P Acier, 
celle du Fer-blanc S Plufieurs Mines de Charbon de Terre, faites 
depuis Année 1757, ju/ques & compris 1769, en Allemagne, Suede, 
Norwege, Angleterre, F Ecoffe; fuivies Pun Memotre fur la Cir- 
culation de V Air dans les Mines & a’une Noiice de la Furifprudence 
des Mines de Charbon dans le Pais, de Liege, la Province de Lim- 
bourg, SF le Comté de Namur. Thefe metallurgical travels were un- 
dertaken by Mr. ‘Fars, at the earneft detire of Count 7", 
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and the ingenious traveller was accompanied by the celebrated 
M. Duhamel in his vifit to the mines of Saxony, Auftria, Hun- 
garys Tirol, Carinthia, and Styria. When he had finifhed his 
lan, and feen with attention the works of Hartz, the county 
of Mansfeld, and thofe of Sweden and Norway, the folicita- 
tions of the Minifter, and his own defire of being ufeful, made 
him form the defign of publifhing his obfervations, When his 
materials were all in order, the publication of them was fuf- 
pended by his fudden death. His manufcripts, however, fell 
into the hands of his brother, the companion of his labours, 
who has finifhed what was left imperfect, and has now come 
municated the firft volume of the work to the Public. This 
yolume contains fixteen Memoirs relative to coal mines, iron 
mines, the labours of the forge, and the refemblance of the 
operations, which take place in the firft, to thofe of the two 
following. It contains a vaft number of ingenious experiments 
and curious obfervations on iron and fteel, and the various 
methods of working the mines that produce them, and of 
melting, compofing, and perfecting the metals themfelves. 
The fecond volume, which the lovers of metallurgy and mi- 
neralogy expect with impatience, will contain the obferva- 
tions of Mr. Jars on the other metallic mines, and on the 
treatment of minerals. 
fT 4 ¥ 

XIV. Father Frist, a learned Barnabite, and one of the firft 
mathematicians of the prefent age, has publifhed the firft part of 
his Phyfcal and Mathematical Cofmography, which contains the 
theory of periodical motion. The title is, Cofmographia Phyficae & 
Mathematica Pars prior, Motuum Periodicorum Theoriam continens, 
Mediolani. in 4to. with plates. This work is evidently con- 
nected with another, which the fame Author publifhed, in the 
year 1768, concerning the univerfal principle of gravitation, 
De Gravitate Univerfalt Corporum. The one may be confidered 
as the continuation and improvement of the other. 

XV. The pofthumous works of J. A pE Soria, Profeflor in 
the univerfity of Pifa, have been lately publifhed, at Leghorn, in 
2vols, 8vo. The principal pieces contained in thefe volumes 
are the eulogies of feveral great men, who have diftinguifhed 
themfelves as warriors or poets, aftronomers or anatomifts, ora- 
tors or mathematicians, painters or minifters of ftate; and, to 
produce the pleafure of variety, all thefe ranks are confounded 
without any regard to chronology or external diftin@ion. The 
fubjects of thefe eulogies are Alexander, Cicero, Charles V. 
(the Emperor) Charles XII. Caftrucci, Darius, Demofthenes, 
Boccace, Dante, Defcartes, Bacon, Koulikan, Galilzi, Ari- 
ofto, Archimedes, Homer, Fontenelle, Cocchi, Bonneval, 
Alberoni, Voltaire, Romulus, Rhedi, Richecourt, Pope, Scan- 
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derberg, Titian, &c. There is a great deal of merit in this 
collection of moral, political, military, and literary paintings, 
They are, indeed, rather piffures than portraits, and it may be 
faid with truth of the Italians, in general, that they have tog 
much imagination, and love of the fuperlative and marvellous, 
to draw characters with the ftricteft precifion. 

XVI. The bookfeller Camdiagi at Florence has publifhed, aboug 
a month or two ago, Jorta Generale, Sc. 1. &. A General Hiftory 
of the Houfe of Aufiria ; containing an exaé? Account of all the Em- 
perors, Kings, Archdukes, and other Princes, both ecclefiaftical and 
fecular, that have fprung from that Houfe ; together with authentic 
Deeds relative to the Acquifition of their Kingdoms, Principalities, 
and Feudal Tenures, théir Wars, Treaties of Peace, Aliances, and 
Marriages; the Whole drawn from ancient and modern Authors, 
and digeftcd into a chronological Order. 8vo. Only the firft volume 
of this extenfive work has yet appeared. It begins with the 
year 678, and proceeds as far as the middle of the fifteenth 
century: the Author’s defign is to carry his Hiftory down to 
the prefent times. 

GENEVA, 

XVII. Mr. J. Seneprer, Librarian te the Republic of Ge- 
neva, has publifhed 2 vols. 8vo. under the following title, L’ Art 
d’Obferver 1 Geneve chez Philibert, 1775.—This work, which 
comprehends every thing that relates to the important, rare, 
and. ineftimable Art of obferving Nature, is divided into five parts, 
In the firit the Author confiders the qualities that are previoufly 
required in a perfon, who is to aflume the tafk of an Ob/erver, 
The fecond treats of the rules that are to be followed, and the 
circumftances that are to be attended to while he obferves. In 
the third, the Obferver is confidered as communicating his 
remarks, and as the hiftorian and painter of Nature. In the 
fourth he is reprefented as the interpreter of Nature, being 
led by his obfervations to inveftigate the caufes from whence 
the phenomena of Nature proceed; in which inveftigation 
he. is. affifted by the reports of fenfe, by induction, analogy, 
the method of analyfis, univerfal principles, general laws, &ce 
In the fifth part the Author confiders the Art of obferving Na- 
ture as the creating principle of arts and fciences, and fhews its 
influence in improving the faculties of the mind, and its ten- 
dency to the improvement of metaphyfics, cofmology, natural 
theology, revealed religion, morals, the fcience of government, 
natural philofophy, criticifm, the elegant and mechanic arts, &c. 
Though a penetrating eye will difcover feveral defects in this 
work, the ftyle of which is too diffufe and verbofe, and in fome 
places perplexed and obfcure, yet on the whole, it is entitled 
to the efteem of the public, as it difcovers a confiderable fund 
of knowledge, conveys much ufeful inftruction, exhibits pet 
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and the human faculties in many interefting points of view, and 
pears evident marks of fagacity, judgment, and genius:—We 
propofe giving a fuller account of the contents of this work in 
one of our fucceeding Numbers, 


[To be continued Monthly. ] M 
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MEDICAL. 

Art. 11. Experiments, Refearches, and Obfervations on the Vitreous 
Spar, or Sparry Fluor: Being a complete Supplement to the Dif- 
coveries made by the learned Mr. Scheele, &c. By the ingenious 
Chymift and Alchymif? at Paris, M. Boullanger, RSS. Tranflated 

into Englifh from the Author’s MS. by Mr. P.H. D.G. M.D. 


8vo, 15. Bew. 1775. 

) E took pleafure in announcing, fome time ago *, to our phi- 
\ lofophical Readers, the curious and important difcovery. of a 
new mineral acid, detected in, and extracted from the witrefcent /par, 
by Mr. Scheele, a Swedifh chemiit; and in relating fome of its very 
fingular properties, as collected from his mafterly analyfis of this 
fubitance, annexed to a publication of Mr. Forfter’s. We accord- 
ingly opened the prefent tranflation with no {mall avidity, .in hopes 
of meeting with fome new information on a fubje& fo curious. Such 
however is the addrefs of Mr. P. H. &c. that to give any: fatisfac- 
tory account of the contents of this production as much exceeds our 
power, as to form even a guefs at the country or profeflion of the 
Tranflator. There is fcarce a fingle paragraph contained in it, the 
fenfe of which is not either completely clouded, or at leaft rendered 
doubtful, by phrafes and modes of {peech totally foreign to every 
tongue, modern or ancient, that we are acquainted with. 

The Author, from whofe MS. it is faid, and pofibly with truth, 
to be taken, is called in the title-page, an Alchemift. This tribe 
of adepts were wont to clothe their iublime conundrums in a pecu- 
liar jargon: but we thought the whole race had been extin&.. Our 
Tranflator—for we will not extend our fufpicion to the Author—may 
pofibly be one of the laft fhoots, faintly vegetating fromthe ancient 
dying ftocks of Raymond Lully, and Theophrajius Paracelfus Bombaflus— 
who, as Le Clerc obferves, laid it down as an inviolable rule to write 
{o as to be underftood by no body. Here are a few {pecimens of the 
fingo of this modern adept. : 

. He repeatedly talks of decantering liquors, and of extending them 
in water ;—of /badowed refiduums, that feem to contain iron; of 
Jrangible chriitals, and of crufts recolle@ed by filtre, conferving.a kind 
of callus vifible upon their former fractures ;—of a itrong acid cruft, 
which, when fqueezed between the fingers, is reduced!to mathing : 
but we are moit delighted with the Tranflator’s peculiar felicity of 
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diftion, where he fpeaks of ‘ three portions of liquor, frafured;’ 
and of another liquor which, it feems, became lefs in the fecond 
diftillation, and ftill more /e/s in the third, and zone in the laft, 

The proceffes here attempted to be related feem atually to have 
been mfade, and to have been committed to writing, by Somebody ; 
whofe papérs have fallen into the hands of a perfon equally igno- 
sant of the language into which he meant to tranflate them, and of 
the fubjeé&t. The only information that we can collect from them, 
with any degree of certainty, with regard to the mew Swedifh acid is, 
that the Author feems to infer from his experiments that it is Only a 
fingular modification of the marine acid. B 
Art. 12. Experimental Inquiries : Part the Second. Containing) 

a Defcription of the Lymphatic Syftem in the Human Subje@, and 

in other Animals, Itluftrated with Plates. By William Hewfon, 

F.R.S. &e. 8vo. 5s. Boards. Johnfon. 1774. 

In this continuation of bis curious experimental inveftigations, the 
Jate ingenious Author, after giving a fhort hiftory of the difcoveries 
made in the lymphatic fyftem, by Afellius, Pecquet, and Rudbeck, 
traces thofe veffels, with great precifion, in moft parts of the human 
body ; illuftrating his defcription with fix plates, in which their 
courfe is minutely delineated through the trunk and the two extre. 
mities. He next relates the particulars of his own detection of the 
lymphatic veffels in birds, fifth, and amphibious animals; his ac- 
counts of which were firft publifhed in the 58th and sgth volumes of 
the Philofophical Tranfattions, and were noticed by us in our Re- 
view of thofe volumes. 

He afterwards treats of the properties of the lymph, contained in 
its proper veffels, and of that which lubricates the different cavities 
of the body; which laft he fhews to be of the fame nature with that 
which flows through tke lymphatics, Having obferved that the ex- 
halent veffels have a remarkable power over the lymph which paffes 
through them ; and that pus is often found in the pleura, pericardium, 
and other cavities, where no ulceration is difcernible; he thinks it 
is probable that pus itfelf is merely lymph changed in its properties, 
by pafling through inflamed veffels —But for thefe, and other patho- 
logtcal obfervations, which throw light on the nature, caufes, or 
fymptoms, of dropfical, cancerous, venereal, and other diforders, in 
which the lymphatic fyftem is peculiarly cancerned, we muft refer 
to the work itfelf. iy 
Art. 13. 4 Vindication of the Forceps defcribed and recammended ty 

Dr. Leake, Sc. By a late Pupil of Dr. Leake’s, 4ta. 15. 

Hinton. 1774 

The nature of the fubject renders it fafficient for us to obferve, 
with refpe& to this publication, that Dr. Leake’s new Forceps with 
three Blades + is here vindicated, on mechanical and anatomical prin- 
ciples, againft the cenfures of Dr. Thomas Denham ; who in certain 
* Remarks’ has treated it as an ineffectual and dangerous inftrument. 9, 








4+ See M. Review, vol, li, Auguit i774, p. 1576 
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POETICAL. 
Art. 146 The Genius of Britain; an Ode; in Allufion to the 
‘ prefent Times. 4to. 1s. Almon. 1775... 

There is a bold ftyle of idea anid expreffion in this little poem, 
unfubdued, indeed, by judgmént, but animated in proportion. to 
the dicnity of the fubjett. The diflurbances in America fetm prin- 
cipally to ‘have occafioned this publication. The author exprefies 
himfel! very fenfibly toward the cenclufion ; Te 

Be firm, but calmly firm ;—maintain thé rights 

That Nature gives, and freeborn manhood claims, — 
Purfue the radiant track, where Virtue lights, | | 

And on her facred column grave your names. 


But ah, if heedlefs duty aught have err’d, 
If freedom kindling in tod fierce a blaze, 

That heaven-defcended feroll bath aught impair’d, 
‘The thrice-dear charities of human race! | 


O Mercy, ftoop thou from thy golden tkies, 
Thy charmed veil among the nations caft, 
Wave thy foft wand of Pity o’er their eyes, 
And tears on either face blét out the patt! L 


Art.15. The Genius of Ireland; a New Year’s Gift to Lord 
+ * Clare, in return to his Lordfhip’s to the Queen*. .4to 1 Se 


‘Wilkie. 1775. — iv 

A dog of quality feldom meets with friendly treatment, if he falls 
in with his brethren of the village,—and a poetical Peer, if he flands 
forth as fuch, will always be forely beipattered by the Grubean races 
They envy his ‘ filver pen and {plendid .eafe,’ and envy muft bark; 


or burft, This whimfical fquib merits no farther notice. a. 


Art. 16. The Academic Dream;.aPoem, By a Member of the 
Univerfity of Cambridge... 4to,, 18. Ode | Bewe, 
An ;attempt to be witty on the ,wniyerfity of Cambridge, for en- 
couraging mathematical rather than claflical learning. 

Art.17. Kien Long; a Chinele Imperial Eclogue, tranflated 
from a curious Oriental MS. and inicribed by the Tranflator to 
the Author of an Hereie + pile. to Sir William Chambers, Knight. 
i: 1s. Almon. 1775. © ..,. *: " | 

contemptible fatire on the ****, in all the hackney'd tertis! A 


{tramble in the’ warm oven of the Heroic Epiitle for the chance of a’ 


remaining loaf! . 

Art.18. The Drama; a Poetn. ‘gto. 18. 6d.° Williams, 
This poem, which by its title feems to promife: an effay on the 

drama, is rather a lift of thofé who teprefent the dramatrs perfine, 

@ kind of fatire firft devifed by Charchill, and fince occafionally 


continued by inferior writers, who take upon themfelves the office of. 


poetical beadles, and attempt, shempowered by any ftatute, to give 
the poor actors a flagellation at the cart’s tail of ‘Thefpis. ‘There 


are, however, no very fevere lathes, nor’ /mart frokes, from the hand 
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of the prefent Bard, whom we fhould judge, by fome of his rhimey 
to be a young Hibernian. As for example, . 
“* *~ ““‘Warm’d, I may tell, as different matks he wears, 
We fhake with laughter, or diffolve in scars, 
: (Pronounce tares.) 
Again, ‘ 
This Macxuin felt, though merit’s fterling fa), 
7 (Pronounce /ale) 
Long pafs’d him current in theatric fale, 
And a little further, 
‘Too high ambition might have foar’d for prai/z, 
But yet twas mingled with a with to plas. 
(Pronounce plaife. ) 

Many other couplets occur with a fimilar clofe, and they feem to 
refult from an ear accuftomed to the found of the Englih language, 
as {poken on ‘the other fide of St. George’s Channel. One of the 
aéts in the comedy of the Way of the World is tagged thus; 

«¢ Ere long you fhall fubftantial proof recerve 

(Pronouuce refave ) 

‘* That I’m an arrant knight—or arrant knave— : 
Congreve was an Irifhman ; wherefore like Sir Callaghan in the 
farce, and our prefent Author, though he had fomething of the brogue, 
“* by my fhoul he could not per/ave it.” ry 
Art. 19. Ode Pindarica pro Cambria Vatibus, Latino Carmine \ 

reddita, 4t0. Od. Cambridge printed: Sold by Rivington in 
“London. 1775. 

This is an elegant and fpirited tranflation of Mr. Gray’s celebrated 
ode on the deftruttion of the Welch bards, to which the Author has 
pioufly prefixed a Latin verfion, likewife, of fome appropriated lines 

« Jof the fame poet, by way of _— S 
. Yet fhall he mount and keép his diftant way 
Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate, 
: Beneath the good how far !—but far above the great! 
ot Tu curfum fuga ampliore tentans, 
Breves mundi limites pervolas : 

* Magnatumque greges Jpernens fuperbos, 

- Soli/que cedens (ft cedas) bonis. : 

From. the ode itfelf, fo truly fublime and lofty, but beyond the des 
of vulgar eyes, we fhall fele&t only, as a fhort {pecimen of the tran- 
_ _ [Wation, the following tender lines, with the correfpondent Latin : 


Dear, lof companions of my tuneful art, ~ 
Dear, as the light that vifits thefe fad eyes, 
Dear, as the ruddy drops that warm my heart, . 
Ye died amidi your dying country’s cries ———= _ 
No more I weep; they do not fleep, 
On yonder cliffs, a grifly band, 
I fee them fit, they linger yet, 
Avengers of their native land : 
With me in dreadful harmony they join 
-And-weave with bloody hands the tiffue of thy line. 
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Cari, mufarum comites, cari, perditi! 
Luce mibi cariores, miferando mibi ! 
Purpureo cariores vite fiumine f 
Perifli, gens virtutut, pereunte patria! 
-——— Sperno meerorem, excitiunt foporem ; 
Rupibas trifies video catervas 3. 
Arma fpirantes, refonant morantes, 
Ultio Cambris : 
Mecum, mecum acres gaudent accenderé cantas, 
Fata tue, vitor, texentes fanguine prolis. 


The only circumftance in which the Tranflator’s tafte or judgment 

feem to have failed him, is the admiffion of Latin rhymes, in imi-, 

, tion of the Englifh, That monkith, baftard-kind of compofition is 
jultly exploded. ae not! tthe 
Art, 20. Prometheus ; or, the Rife of moral Evil; a Satire. gto. 

ts, Wilkie. 1775. 

The old idea, that different men partake of the nature and quali- 
ties of different animals. ‘There is nothing new in the obfervations, 
nor any thing extraordinary in the > ignite To {peak mechani- 
cally, the man has put his work badly together. _ Bx. 
Art. 23. Adam's Tail; or, the firft Metamorphofis. ato. 1s. 6d, 

Bell. 1774 

This heterodox Bard will needs have it that Eve was not formed 
of the rib, but of the tail of Adam, fuppofing him to have been fur- 
nifhed with one when firft created; and that the tranflators have 
mifunderftood thé paflage in the original. This fingular propofi- 
tion he undertakes to maintain by a variety of arguments, fome of 
‘them not the molt delicate ; and, of courfe, we cannot enter into all 
the merits of the queftion. 

Although we pive no fpecimens of this droll Author’s wicked wag- 
gery; yet we can be favourable’ envagh to his talents, to wilh hé 
would employ them on fubjects that may be lefs offenfive to ferious. 
people; or, in other words, that-he would keep himielf; where, we 
eo fy he has no objection to keep himfelf, out of the pale of the 
church. 

Art, 22. Particular Providence; a poetical Eflay, By William 
° deal . Woty. 4to. 15. Parker, &c.’ 
Net lufife pudet, this honeft and well-natured Writer may fay ; and. 

we are not difpleafed to fee his little Muse affume a moral air, and 

evince‘a pidus fenfibility. Devotion is of an infpiring. nature, and,, 
in her afcent towards the fkies, fhe feems to have collected a little 
more than ufual itrength: —_- 
' When ills invade, O grant me grace divine, 
Strength to fupport, or patience to refign, 
Faith on thy mercies firmly, to rely, 
Meeknefs to live, and fortitude to die, 


Bat then, the flagging wing—Terram,. appetit terran: 
To thee all nations lift their ardent voice, 
In thee all nations ever muft rejoice, a e 
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Art. 23. The Birth-Place; or, Thoughts on aVifit made to jt: 
a Poem in the Manner of Dr. Young. 4to. 15. Buckland, 
1775¢ 
There is a low canting infipidity in this performance, and, what 

is worfe, there is that air of uncharitable fanctity which diftinguithes 

the modern fanatics : 

I in fafety make my way, 

And hope ere long, by fovereign grace fecur’d, 

To reach in triumph the celeftial fhores; | 

Arriving there, though numbers of my mates 








May not be found ' 
Surely none but a defpicable bigot could have fuggefted fuch ay 
unmerciful and unchriftian idea! 
DRAMATIC L, 


Art. 24. Edward and Eleonora; a Tragedy; acted at the 


Theatre Royal in Covent-Garden; altered from James Thomfon, 
And new adapted to the Stage, by Thomas Hull. 8vo. 1, 
Bell. 1775. 

Thomfon certainly fuppofed he had himfelf fufliciently ‘* adapted 
the tragedy of Edward and Eleonora to the ftage,” when the ftate of 
parties, at that period, induced the Lord Chamberlain to prohibit 
the reprefentation. It is however, at prefent, ‘* zew adapted” by Mr, 
Hull, the reigning laureat of Covent-Garden theatre, All the: pathos” 
and poetry of the piece ftill remain the property of Thomfon, but 
who can queftion the fuperior ftage-excellence of the new adapter, 
when»we find his profe and verfe equally tinctured with the local 
dialect of the theatre? In the preface we are informed that a pro. 
pofed fcene *‘ was not /tudied ;” not implying (as an ordinary reader 
might conclude) the free vein of the Writer, but that the aétors did 
not get the words by heart; a good /fudy fignifying, it feems, ac- 
cording to the jargon of the fcenes, a good memory. In like man- 
ner, we are told in the prologue, in allufion to another tragedy of 
Thomfon, , 

“¢ Oft on thefe boards hath Coriolanus bled.” __ 
Now the beards is alfo a cant-term for the fage, and when a dramati¢ 


» performance has confefledly pleafed in the clofet,. itis common for 


the gentlemen of the fock and bufkin to afk, ‘‘ How it will do o 
the boards ?”? Such phrafes demand a gloflary-; we have therefore 
given thefe fhort interpretations for the benefit of Mr. Hull, as well 
as for the ufe of thofe gentle Readers who with to fee, éx print, the 
tragedy of Edward and Eleonora, as ‘* new adapted,” Players, like 
other artifts, are apt to confider. the technical terms of their bufinefs, 
as the univerfal language of mankind. Shakefpeare himfelf, who 
was a retainer to the theatre, fometimes reduced his moft lofty cha- 
racters to lowly comedians. The noble Moor, invefted with all the 
dignities of a Venetian commander, adopts the language of a player 
at a rehearfal, and fays, ** Had it been my cue to fight, I thould 
have known it without a prompter.” 
Butas Mr. Hull’s fituation has more than once betrayed him into 
bfurdity and folecifm, we think it but due candour and juftice to 


~*temper thede ftrictures with an inflance of one beautiful paflage, for 
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which we think he is indebted to his connexion with the theatre, 
The new fcene not ffudied contains a conference between Selim and 
Daraxa. Selim was the part deftined to Mr. Barry, the pathetic 
tones of whofe voice are defervedly popular, alluding to which Da- 
raxa, having diffolved his anger into compaffion, exclaims 
Oh! the delightful dreak 

Of tenderne/s in thofe melodious notes. 

“The break of tendernefs” very happily defcribes the melting 

wers of Mr. Barry’s voice, and we doubt not but all thofe of our 

Readers who have been occafionally charmed with' that melody, will 

agree that the Writer meant a perfonal application of the paflage in 
veftion. | 

; There is fubjoined to this tragedy a comic tail-piece by R. Sheri- 

« dan, Efq; much unworthy, in our opinion, of the acknowledged 
oetical abilities of the Writer, and very, very inferior to the beau- 
tiful epilogue to his comedy of the Rivals. 

Art. 25. The Heroine of the Cave; a Tragedy; as performed at 
the Theatre-Royal in Drury Lane. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Evans. 1776. 
This tragedy, as the preface informs us, is a pofthumous piece of 

the late Mr. Henry Jones, author of the Earl of Effex, &c. left in 

the hands of Mr. Reddith, confifting of three acts, and called, Te 

Cave of Idra; and fince, at the inftance of Mr. Reddifh, new- 

moulded, amplified, and new-chriftened, The Heroine of the Cave, 

by Dr. Hiffernan, author of an Effay on Dramatic Genius. ‘ In 
fine (fays the preface) all the under ground /cenes were compofed by 
the deceafed author, and all the above-ground, with the prologue and 
epilogue, by the living."—Alas! fay the Reviewers, pity it is, that 
the living author ever ‘* admitted the under-ground part on a moped 
audience ;” and certain it is, that all the above-ground has not 

“ broke thro’ the enfabling uniformity” of the piece, nor icems cal- 

culated to preferve the Heroixe of the Cave from returning under ground, 

according to the will of the deceafed. Reguiefcat iu pace. 

Art. 26. The Elements of Dramatic Critici/m; containing an Anae 
lyfis of the Stage, &c. By William Cooke, Efg; of the Middle 
Temple. 8vo. 48. Kearfly. 1775. 

Whoever has been at all converfant with the writings of Rapin, 
Brumoy, Du Bos, and the prefaces of Dryden, will derive little in- 
ftruction or entertainment from this critical (we had almott faid 
tritical) medley of Mr. Cooke, who has at length, with ‘ as much 
care and obfervation, as an avocation from greater pur/uits would ad- 
mit,’ here endeavoured to give a wholene/s (as he phraies it) to the 
disjointed members of criticifm. He has not indeed lett the elements 
of the art in a ftate of chaos, yet they do not mix and incorporate 
fo kindly as to form an harmonious compofition. His feveral cnap- 
ters, on the origin and component parts of the drama, abound in 
that kind of fecond-hand reading and hacknied quotation, which are 
admirably calculated to 

Amaze th’ unlearn’d, and make the learned {mile, 
Even his obfervations on fentimental comedy are little more than an 
abftra&t of the common-place cenfure and raillery of modern pro- 
lopues and news-papers. Of the latter part of this work, ‘ In‘‘rac- 
pai Aa3 tions 
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tions for fucceeding in the art of aéting,’ the Author {peaks with 
motlt diffidence ; yet of that part we are difpofed to judge moft fa. 
vourably. He has not indeed, on any occafion, penetrated much 
farther than the furface of his fubject, and if his greater pur/uit, 
hould hereafier afford him leifure for thefe trivial avocations, we 
would humbly reprefent to him, that although /eatiment may per. 
haps be out of place on the flage, yet deep reflection, guided 
tafte, will always prove a powerful recommendation of dramatie erp 
tici/m iffuing from the prefs. It is not a ‘ diclatorial air,’ or empty 
parade of nominal learning that will infure the critic even ‘ a tem. 
; porary palm:’ but patient inquiry, and ingenious elucidation of the 
fubject on which he treats, will give the fureit * indications of real 


genius, and’a fundamental knowledge of the art.’ 
) MATHEMATICS. C, 
» Art. 27. Amew aid general Introduétion to Pragtical Aftronomy: 


} With its Application to Geography, in defcribing the Earth. o. 
pography and Hydrography, in defcribing Places on Land and at 
. sea. Horometry, or the Meafurement of Time. The Trial of 
’ Vime Keepers. The ObAgquity of the Ecliptic. “Vhe Magnetic Va. 
riation, and Variation Charts of the Ocean. Refraction and Pa. 
rallax. The Horizons of the Spheroidal Earth. Surveying the 
. Ceaffs, and correcting the Charts. Obfervations of Lunar Eclipfes, 
and Fupiter’s Satellites. ‘The Conftruction of temporary and other 
Inftruments 5 with Tables of the Suz and Fixed Stars, andaVa- | 
riety of interefting Copper-plates. The Whole being defigned, as 
a Courfe of plain and eafy Inftruétions and Operations, prepara- 
tory to the Difcovery of zie Longitude. By Samuel Dunn, Teacher 
of the Mathematical and Philofophical Sciences, London. Printed 
for the Author, and fold by him at No. 6, Clement’s Inn. ‘Evo, 

12s. bound. Payne, &c. 
_ . The title-page prefents a general abftra&t of the contents of this 
\ treatife: and our aftronomical readers will eafily apprehend what is | 
to be’ met with under each of thofe heads, which the aythor-has re- 
cited. However, we would not intimate hereby, that this work isa 
mere compilation, or a collection of heterogeneous materials, glean- 
ed together, for the fake of making up a book, and only adding:to 
the number of uninterefting and ufelefs publications. Mr. D— 
appears to be an ingenious mechanic, and induftrious obferyer: he 
propo‘es feveral improvements in aftronomical and nautical inftru- 
ments, already known and ufed ; and he furnifhes the praétical aftro- 
nomer with many inftructions and tables; the application of, which. 
is exemplified by original obfervations. Our Author’s main defign 
has been, to facilitate the difcovery of the magnetic variation, to 
afcertain the accuracy of time-keepers, and ta determine, with eafe 
and exaétnefs, the latitudes and longitudes of places both by fea and. 
land. But in the profecuction of. thefe principal objects, he hasin- | 
troduced many pertinent and ufeful remarks on other aftronomical, 
geographical, and nautical fubje€ts. A ‘more minute detail of the va- 
rus particulars contained in this work, would, we apprehend, be. 
rather tedious than infiruétive; we fhall therefore refer thofe of our, 
readers, who are defirous of farther information, to the. treaule, 


irielf., 
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Art, 28. 4 Royal Road to Geometry; or, An eafy and familiar 
Introduction to the Mathematics. In Two Parts. 1. Pragtical Geo- 
metry, with Applications, and a familiar Introduétion; for the 
Ufe of Mechanics, &c. Alfo the Conftruction of the Ellipfis, with 
fome of its chief Properties demonitrated. II. Elements of Geo. 
metry, abridged, containing the whole fubftance of Euclid’s Firft 
Six, the Eleventh and Twelfth, Books; with (everal other ufeful 
and valuable Theorems ; treated in the moft brief, eafy, and intel- 
ligible Manner; for the Ufe of Schools, &c. Being an Attempt 
to render that moft ufeful and neceflary Science more univerfal, 
and practically applicable. Interfperfed with Notes, critical, ex- 
planatory, and inftructive, by Thomas Malton. To which is an- 
nexed, an Appendix on the Theory of Menfuration of Superficies 
and Solids, as deduced from the Elements. 8va. 10s. 6d. 
Robfon, &c. | : 1. 
“‘ In fronte nulla fides :”” Were Geometry to be taught, by the rule 

and compa({s, there are few books, which we could recommend in 


. preference to the ‘‘ Royal Road ;” but as long as theory and practice, 


demonftration and illuffration are words, which exprefs very different 
ideas, we cannot think this either the fhorteft or the fafeft way, in 
which to conduét a pupil into the recefes of Geometry. There is, how- 
ever, a certain clafs of learners, to whom this Treatife may be of 
great ufe; and for them it feems to have been originally defigned : 
we mean thofe who only need a fuperficial acquaintance with fube 
jects of this nature; and to whom the pra@ice of Geometry is of 
greater moment than an accurate knowledge of its theory, The 
figures are well conftruéted and engraved; and thofe of the folid 
Geometry, efpecially, are better defigned for rhe purpo/e of informing 
thelearner, than any which we have teen. | 
Art. 29. 4 Differtation on the Geometrical Analyfis of the Ancients 5 
with a Colleétion of Theorems and Problems, without. Solutions, 
for the Exercife of young Students. Printed at Canterbury, and 

fold in London by Nourfe, &c. 8vo. 28. Od. 1774. 

This Differtation contains feveral juft obfervations on the pleafure 
and utility of ftudying Geometry ; and the importance of feparating 
Geometry from Algebra, and accuftoming the learner to ftriét dee 
monftration. The Author fufpetis, and not altogether without rea- 
fon, that the reputation of the Geometrical Analyfis declines ; and ‘ is 
willing to contribute his mite (as he modeftly expreffes himfelf) to re- 
vive a proper tafte for pure Geometry.’ He has, with this view, 


‘ *fubjoined fixty propofitions, feleéted from authors little .koown by 


Ounger ftudents, without their demonftration, and eighteen: pro- 
lems, without their conftru€tion, for the exercife of fuch perfons. 
And he informs the public, that ‘ letters,’ (containing the foludions 
of any of the theorems or problems, which he has propofed, or other 
Mathematical communications or inquiries) poft paid, directed for 
P. Q: to be left at Mr. Nour/fe’s, bookfeller, in the Strand, London, 
will be carefully tranfmitted on the firit day of each month ; and all 
correfpondents may expect anfwers during the courfe of that month.’ 
The Author’s plan is well calculated to promote Mathematical know- 
ledge in general, and the ftudy of Geometry in particular; and we 

heartily wish it fuccefs. 
Aa4 Novets 
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Novexuts and MEMOIRS. : 
Art. 30. The €apricievs Father; or, The Hiflory of Mr, 

Mutable and his Family. izmo. .2 Vols. 68. Noble. 1775, 

We feldom have met with a: novel, in the whole courfe of our 
Jabours, in which the charaéters of dulnefs and infipidity have been 
more uniformly and perfectly fupported, than in the prefent. The 
Writer’s head feems to have been fo fully poffeffed by the fingle idea 
of ficklenefs and caprice, that he has not been able to find room for 
any other. A capricious father plagues, and is in his turn plagued 
by, his capricious childrer., who are capricious in love, and capricious 
jn marriage: and thus one poor idea is heavily dragged through 
two volumes, without incident to engage the attention, fentiment to 
touch the heart, or elegance of compofition to gratify the tatte, 
The phrafes, dance to a charm—flump’d down on her knees—gulp'd it 
down—TZ like to'be angry when I choofe it—may ferve as {pecimens of 
the Writer's ftyle. In fhort, if we were to characterife this novel in 
two words, we could not do it more juftly, than by adopting one of 
the Author’s own phrafes, and pronouncing it—immenfely filly. 

Art. 31. The Libertine Hufband reclaimed; and Virtuous Love *' 
rewarded, 1zmo. 2Vols. 6s. Bew. 

The writers of novels enjoy fome advantages, which feldom fail 
of fecuring them a favourable reception with the generality of. their 
yeaders, if they acquit themfelves with any tolerable degree of pro- 

riety. Their profeffed general defign, to afford an amufing relief $ 

From the burden of an idle and folitary hour, or to provide a fub- 
ftitute for converfation or cards, renders them very acceptable to 
thofe, who, having but a flender fund of entertainment within 
themfelves, are obliged to depend chiefly upon others for their 

+ pleafures. And the theme on which they conitantly dwell, is be- 
yond all others captivating, inchanting, inexhauftible. What 
though the tale has been told a thoufand and a thoufand times; we 
love to hear it ftill; every repetition of the fweet idea fans the gentle 
flame that plays about the heart, and calls up the image of fome 
charming Pyramus, or fome lovely Thifbe. Whatever defetts, 
therefore, may be found in the characters, incidents or ftyle of a 
novel, if the ftory be tender, and tenderly told, it is fufficient to 
fecure the Author’s reputation: while he has fauch a powerful ad- 
vocate in the hearts of his fair Readers, he may bid defiance to the 
critic’s frown. On this ground the author of the prefent novel ftands, 
fecure. A fimple narrative, agreeably related, and conveying a good. 
moral, will not want readers and admirers. : E£. 
Art. 32. Moral Tales. ‘Tranflated from the French of 

Madame le Prince de Beaumont. 12mo. 2 Vols. 5s. Nourfe, 

Madame de Beaumont has long, and very defervedly, enjoyed a 
confiderable degree and reputation among the clafs of readers for 
whofe amufement and benefit her works are principally defigned. 
She poffeffes a readinefs of invention, which enables her to enrich 
her novels with a great variety of incidents; and a delicacy of feel- 
ing which inftruéts her to exhibit them with fuch colouring, and. 
place them in fuch a poses of view, as fhall intereft the paflions of 
her readers, In her chara&ers, which are agreeably diverfified, the 
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referves diftinctnefs and propriety: her flyle is natural and eafy ; 
and fhe is particularly attentive to the moral tendency of her works, 
On the whole, thefe Moral Tales are, in our opinion, adapted to 
fyrnifh more entertainment, and better inftructinn to young perfons, 
than moit of the modern productions of this kind. Yet, perhaps, 
with refpect to fome of her fair readers, a caution may not be wholly 
unnecefiary, concerning the partiality which, in the midft of her 


jut zeal for religion, the fometimes difcovers in favour of the life of 


a devotee. | ‘ ; 
The Tranflator of thefe Tales has, in a few inftances, given them 


an air of vulgarity, by an injudicious choice of words, particularly 
by the frequent ufe of the appellation, 1i/s, in addrefling unmar- 
ried ladies ; and by confounding the auxiliaries would and /hould, 


he has fhown, that heis not an Englifhman, EB - 


Art. 33. Edwin and-Fulia; a Novel, in a feries of Letters, By 
aLady. tzmo. 2Vols. gs. Wilkie. 1774. 
Every love-ftricken {wa‘n, who has learnt to 
s/s— tell his tale 
Under the harvthorn in the dale; 
and every melting nymph who fighs, and fings, 
What's life without paffion, fweet paffion of love! 

js qualified to write a love-ftory which fhall pafs for a pretty 
novel; at leaft, with the help of a friend, to /pell it, and put it to- 
ether. But to invent incidents at once natural, interefting, and 
inftructive ; to exhibit characters diftinguifhed by peculiar traits and 
uniformly fupported ; to apres a variety of paflions in the language 
proper to each; and, by the whole narrative, to fix virtuous im- 
preffions upon the heart of the reader, without the aid of fententious 
reflections and a formal application; requires the hand of no mean 
artift. Such a hand, we think, we plainly difcover in the novel 
before us. In fupport of this opinion, it would be eafy to give our 
readers the thread of the ftory, and to make extracts from the more 
ftriking parts of the work: but we choofe rather to refer the juitice 
of our decifion in favour of this female writer, to the judgment of, 
her readers on the perufal of her agreeable narrative, than to leffen. 
the pleafure which it will afford them, by anticipation. 





Art. 34. Mr. Bentley; The Rural Philofopher: A Tales” ° 


1zmo. 2 Vols. 6s, Goldfmith, 

In the midft of the endlefs variety of love-flories which our office. 
calls us to perufe, it is a great relief and pleafure to us, fometimes, 
to meet with a novel writer, who ventures out of the beaten track,: 
and employs narrative and fiction, for other purpofes than merely 
to cherifh the flame, which nature is fufliciently able to kindle and 
keep alive without the help of art. Soon difcovering, that the 
author of the Rural Philofopher belongs to this higher clafs of 
novelifts, and obferving from his pretace, that he introduces himfelf 
to the world with great modefty and diffidence, we undertook the 
perufal of the work with very favourable expectations, The writer 
(who acknowledges himfelf ‘‘ indifferent about acquiring literary 
fame,” and declares, that he by no means expects the approbation 
of the learned, but trufts to the candour of his. peers, and that he 
45 prepared to fubmit to any candid ftrictures that may be oppofed A 
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his opinions) will therefore, at leaft, acquit us from the charge of 
prejudice againft his work, if we give our judgment concerning it 
with our ufual freedom. 

We obferve through the whole work, a ftrong fenfe of the obliga- 
tions of morality and religion, and a generous indignation againg 
vice, Which leaves us no room to doubt that the author was induced 
to appear in public by the moft laudable motives. We find many 
jaft and feafonable obfervations on men and things, that well deferve 
the attention of an age, which feems ambitious of diftinguithing 
itfelf by thofe vices which are the offspring of diffipation and luxury, 
We admire the picture which the Rural Philofopher draws of his 
quiet retreat, and the tranguil pleafures that blefs his humble 
-»cottage: we liffen with fatisfadtion to his leffons ef religion, bene- 


¢ ©4volence, and prudence; and we are charmed with the tendernefs and 


generofity with which the good man and his children employ their 
little ftore, in relieving the diftrefles of their deighbours. We are 
fenfible, that there is too much grounds for many of the cenfures 
which Mr. Bentley paffes on the manners C }thetimes. But we can- 
not help regretting, that with joft moral r@flections, he has fome- 
times mixed ideas of life-which feem incompatible with the prefent 
condition of human nature; and that his fatire in fome inftances 
degenerates into acrimony, and a cynical contempt of the world. 
in this light, we confider his fevere cenfure of the clergy, whom 
he accufes of ** facrificing fenfe and orthodoxy, zeal and fincerity, 
to elegance of language, and a polifhed delivery, and of depofing 
common fenfe, that poetry may reign in its ftead.” The contempt 
which he often expreffes for learning,-—particularly, when he incone 
confiftently enough makes his Philofopher fay, ({peaking of his library) 
philofophy av {cience find no harbour there, for alas! I have little 
or no refpect for worldly wifdom,—there are few of his readers who 
will not be fo uncharitable, as to impute either to ignorance or to 
enthufiafm. ‘To fome fuch caufe, they will probably afcribe his in- 
judicious cenfure of the ftudy of the ancient languages as of no other 
ufe, than to enable ‘* fchoolmen and lawyers to fhow their pedantry, 
»phyficians to difguife their prefcriptions, and apothecaries to fcrawl 


. wdlabels upon gallypots :” and his illiberal reflection upon our great 





Philofopher, when he fays, that Newton’s Principia has perhaps rather 
informed the world than /erved it.” For it is obvious to reply, ina 
few words, to all his objeftions again{ft modern Jearning, that = 
virtue is the firft it is not the only accomplifhment; that learning by 
improving tafte, and the fcierices by exercifing and enlarging the 
underftanding, refine and elevate human nature, extend the circle of 
innocent pleafures, and contribute largely to the happinefs of in- 
dividuals and of fociety ; and therefore, that to ézform the world is 
to ferve it. 

His piéture of the tables of the polite is furely drawn with the 
Sombre pencil, ** When you are invited to the tables of the polite, 
expe& nothing but unfocial ceremonies, unmeaning profefiions, 
contemptible forms,’and'a ftapid confinement of behaviour. The 
great art'to make‘yourfélf agreeable, is merely to toaft beauties you 
never faw, ‘and great men’you never heard of; to admire fomething 
ih the mifttefs of the houfe, and to gtatify the vanity of her daugh- 
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ter: you may fay as much as you pleafe without thinking; but, 
» depend upon it, if you adhere to truth and propriety, you will be 
+* difqualified altegether;” 

His remarks upon-the education and manners of the fair fex are 
ynreafonably fevere ; and he pathetically laments, that ‘‘ the gene- 
rality. of them are not fufficiently political in improving the. advan- 
tages of their perfons, by the more lafting accomplifhments of the 
mind. Speaking of ladies in polite life, he fays, ‘* Can you be- 
heve, that they encourage every infipidity of addrefs from the men; 
that they are fatisfied with profeflions without truth, delicacy with- 
out fenfe, and politenefs without a meaning? Can you conceive, 
that their converfation-is altogether confined to trifles; that their 
education is without wifdom, their examples without prudence, and 
their conduét without copfiftency?” 
~ On the whole, though our Author appears to us to be a zealous 
friend to the interefts of virtue, we apprehend, the methods. which 
he takes to ferye them are not, very judicioufly chofen, or likely to 
be attended with much fuccefs : for we cannot think, that ignorance 
is the parent of virtue, or that the way to prepare men for another 
world is to put them out of humour with this. . 

«, With refpect to the Author’s merit as a writer, we obferve many 

‘araces of a lively imagination, and no inconfiderable ability in 
defcribing natural objects, and delineating human charagters. He 
has introduced into the ftory a fingular character in Iow life, with the 
defign and execution of which we are much pleafed; and we appre- 
hend, that in this walk of writing he might employ himfelf with no 
inconfiderable degree of fuccefs. But in his narrative, there dre, 
we think, feveral. improbabilities ; fuch as, that a young man in 
love with the daughter of his father’s friend, fhould conceal his 
paffion till it throws him into a fever; that the lovers fhould dorh 
faint on receiving the news of a fhort feparation, occafioned by an 
intended journey of the young man to London.—That a man, with 
fuch ideas of the town as Mr. Bentley, fhould form a defign of 
fending his own fon, and his friend’s, to refide’in it for fome time ; 
that a young man fo educated and principled as young Bentley, 
fhould be able, in the fpace of fx, month;, fo entirely to banifh 
évery opinion, and every principle, imbibed in his childhood, as 
not Only to run into al] the exceffes of the moft debauched veterans, 
but become capable of perpetrating a deliberate rape, attended with 
many fhocking circumftances of barbarity; and laftly, that the 
friend, to whofe care the young adventurers were entrufted, fhould 
negle&t fo long after he muft have difcovered an unhappy change 
“in their manners, to fend them back to their parents. 

In the éxpreflion,, we have remarked feveral inaccuracies; and 
we have obferved a greater number of material errors of the prefs, 
than ufvally occur in two fmall volames: fach as, de. rz/pedtively 
prefed ber Sad the divine attitudes, &<. 
~ We fhould not have noticed thefe defects fo minutely, had we mot 
difcerned marks of onderitanding and ‘ability, which place this 
writer above the vulgar walk of novel-writers, and encourage us‘to 
expect, that when he’has habituated himfelf to think with’ greater: 
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precifion, and to write more correély, he will be able very agreeably ta 
entertain the public under the character of a philofophical novelip.. - E 
AFFAIRS of the East-Inp1a Company, ; . 
Art. 35. Obfervations on Eaft-India Shipping ; being a Compae 
rative View between the Freights of 1773, and thofe of the feven 
preceding Years: together with an Eftimate of what, may con- 
fiftently be faved on that Head in future. Framed from an Exami- 
nation into the prefent Coft of Ships of different fizes ; their Expence 
during a common Voyage; and what Quantity of Goods they are 
capable of ftowing from the feveral Settlements, 8vo. 15s, 6d, 
Nourfe. 1774. rh 
This fubjeét has been much agitated before, particularly by Sir 
Richard Hotham ; fee Review, vols. xlviii. and]. The prefent ob- 
feryations tend to fhow that Sir Richard Hotham’s tender, and plan 
for conducting the fhipping, would, confidering all circumftances, 
eventually be difadvantageous. The utmoft we, who are not ufed 
to review the holds of Eaft-Indiamen, can pretend to fay, is, that 
the Writer appears to examine and ftate all particulars, outward and 
bomeward,; very minutely: the court of directors and Sir Richard 
Hotham, who are much more proper judges than any at our board, 
muft determine whether they are accurately and fairly reprefented. N 
PoLITICAL. , 
Art. 36. Confiderations of the great Mr. Locke, on raifing the 
Value of Money, in order to prove the Legiflative Wifdom and 
Expediency of the late Gold Aét, (though it is only the Revival of 
the old onein Mr. Locke’s Time) by which our current Money was 
ordered to pafs by Weight, &c. To which are added Introductory 
Obfervations, illuftrating the Nature and Expediency of the A&. 
Alfo the different Gold and Silver Coins, of the different States of 
Europe, &c. By John Wood, 8vo. 1s, 6d, Exeter printed, 
fold by Law, in London. 
The faving of room was a fufficient motive to leffen the very te- 
dious amplification of the above title. page; efpecially as the pam- | 
phiet has no great claim toattention beyond the republication of Mr. 
Locke’s thoughts on coin. It is remarkable that the editor’s Zxtro- 
duGory Obfrvations are placed Jaf, and lead to nothing: in fhort 
they contain very little more than long, laboured illuftrations of an 
obvious truth, that clipping of coin produces a fcarcity of money. 
So far as the {pecies of fraud extends, the weight is certainly dimi- 
nifhed, the value depreciated, and the aggregate amount of ftandard 
coin reduced ; which are pofitions too plain to require much ex- 
planation. | y, 
| REtiGcious and CONTROVERSIAL. 
Art. 37. Human Authority, in Matters of Faith, repugnant to 
Chriftianity: Uluftrated in two Difcourfes on Matth. xxiii. 8. With 
a prefatory Addrefs, explaining the particular Occafion of offer- 
ing them to the Public. By the Author of an E/ay on the Fuftice 
of God*. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 1774. 
One great reafon for this publication is afligned by the Author, in 
the following terms: ‘ Thefe difcourfes gave great and almoft uni- 
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yerfal offence to a certain fociety of diffenters, who would be thought 
E e to be poffefied of liberal, candid, and enlarged principles: they > 
abufed the Author as a flaming incendiary, who meant to offer them 
an outrageous infult, and to excite them to wage inceflant war with 
the church; and they boafted with a peculiar felf-fatisfaction, how 
generally the laugh circulated among them, while the difcourfes were 
delivering. They muft furely be delighted, then, to receive from : 
the prefs the fubject of fo much pleafantry, as.their memories are 
poflibly not fo perfect, but that fome fentiments which they eagerly 
endeavour to recolle&t, may have efcaped them, and as they would 
no doubt fondly retain the particular obnoxious paflages which fo 
highly difgufted them; that they may indulge their good humour on 
them afrefh, and likewife edify others by their remarks; he is wil- 
ling therefore to gratify them to the full, and to give them the bef . 
| opportunity they can with for of throwing confufion on his whole | 
fcheme. He is willing at any rate, for more -reafons than one, that’ 
they fhould reconfider the matter, particularly, as perfons often find 
fault with a fpeaker, only becaufe they mifapprehend him, this pub- 
lication may’ be of fome ufe to prevent a mifreprefentation of things, 
as it will impower thofe, who did not hear it, to criticife. on:it as 
precifely and judicioufly as thofe who did.’ Wo 
We can only exprefs our concern that fuch mutual difguf thould 
have arifen between a chriftian preacher and his hearers, and that the 
t difference was not-accommodated without. an appeal ito. the public. : 
The difcourfes are fenfible, and contain: fuch truths as have been re-. » 
peatedly publifhed on the fubject of religious liberty ;. delivered with. 
freedom and boldnefs, The Author informs us, that the very per- 
fons, who expreffed fo warm an indignation at them, acknowledged, 
at the fame time, ‘ that every affertion contained in them was true.” . 
Perhaps there might have been fomething unfeafonable as to time, or. 


lace, or fomewhat pecu/iar in the preacher’s manner, whem. thefe 
i P 


° 


; 1! ifcourfes were delivered, of which we cannot be judges; we thall, 


eréfore, only obferve that the Author appears to be a zealous friend. 
to the rights of private judgment, in all matters of faith and con- 
{cience; and not acontemptible writer. , 

Art. 38. The Nature of Dalinices Zeal, intwo Difcourfes, the 
Subitance of which was delivered at the Vifitation of the. Wor- 
fhipful Pulter Forrefter, D. D. Archdeacon of Bucks, at Newport 
Pagnell. April 27, 1774. By J. Briggs, A.M. Rector of Cal- 
verton, Bucks. 8vo. 18. Payne. 1775- ! ody aon 
This Writer’s account of religious zeal) appears to be a very judi- 

cious one. The following fhort extraét will, we doubt not, be. ac- 

ceptable to our readers: ‘ 

‘In matters of mere fpeculation and opinion; in things either 
doubtful or indifferent, and about which both good and wife men may 
differ, in their fentiments, without injury to religion, unlefs it be by 
the want of candour in their difputes, it takes but a very fmall part. 
It does not think itfelf juftified in ding for the truth, nor in the 
commiflion of any evil, not even for the fake of any good. It is 
folicitous that men fhould entertain true notions of God, and of their 
relation to, and dependence on him, of their duty, and the means of 
Conciliating his favour; but it is, if poflible, more folicitous that 
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this knowledge fhould prodace its proper effects on their lives and. 
converfations. I¢ can unite the greateit deteftation of fin, with the: 
moft unfeigned charity to the finner, the moft fovereign contempt 
for difingenuous-fophittry in the perverfiom of truth, with undiffem- 
bled: good-will for the perfons of thofe who are guilty of it. It does 
not confine God’s mercies to a fect, or country, reprobating at the 
fame time, all thofe who are not included within its own narrow 
circle ; but looking on mankind at large, as common children of one 
common parent, ‘* who made of one blood all the nations of men ;” 
it embraces. them with the affection of brethren; reverencing’ virtue 
and fincere piety wherever found; making-all proper allowances for 
natural‘and unavoidable’error ; and fevere’only to wilful blindnefs, 
or. obftinate and affuming wickednefs, and to the dottrines that en. 
courage‘and promote them. Jt accommodates itfelf with chriftian prus 
dence to times and feafons; tothe errors, the paflions, the faults and 
infirmities'of mankind’; winning them to a love for truth by every 
virtuous art, and becoming, with the apoftle, ‘* all things to all men, ° 
that it may by all means fave fome.”’ It knows how to combat the 
errors of ignorance, with tendernefs; the prejudices of education 
without rage; and the.contradi€tion of infidels that ‘* will not re. 
ceive our Saviour, without calling down fire from heaven)” or kind- 
ling: it on: earth, to confume them. It is a genial, vital heat, a 
mila and heavenly flame, a fire that enlightens, warms, and burns’ 
not. It:is‘equatly remote from that fever of the mind, which breaks 
out in:delirious ats of violence, cruelty, and rage in the caufe of’ 
relipion; and that lethargy which makes meninfenfible, and dead to 
its interefts.’ 

Mr: Briggs has attacked, and, we think, refuted fome propofitions 
advanced by'Mr. Hume. We cannot but regard this Writer as an 
able defender of chriftianity, againft the attacks of its worft ene- - 
mies: his arguments: are: folid, and his: manner is {pirited andy 
agreeable. | : Hi. 
Aft. 39. Scripture Leffons on the Feftivals and Fafts, ec. Being’ 

_a familiar Introdudtion to‘the Syftematical Truths of Chriftianity ; © 
. £..wherein Children and ignorant Perfons are taught, by comparing - 

the holy Scriptures, not! only-to-underftand their Meaning, but’ 

alfo to give a rational Account: of their Faith. By an orthodox 

Member of the Church of England. 4to. 38. 6d. fewed. 

Beecrofts: 1774645 - + : 

Since the religious obfervation of certain times and days, befide 
that oze day which is univerfally held facredin the chriftian world, 
is efteemed by many an eflential duty, it is requifite that they fhoald™ 
be acquainted with the meaning of fuch obfervances, and be directed” 
to apply them to valuable parpofes: this Writer’s attempt is there- 
fore fo far laudable, and his publication if attended to, is very likely © 
to be ufefal.: His fcripture ‘leffons are illuftrated in a catechetical | 

. form, and accompanied: with ‘fuitable prayers; and ‘a variety ‘of’ 
hymns, which latter are principally collected from Dr. Watts. : 

We do-not with to derogate from the merit of this Author’s per-"" 
formance, which we think is adapted to be really ferviceable, efpe- 
cially, as his title-page expreffes it, to children and’ ignorant per- ” 
fons, but we cannot avoid obferving that he might, with propriety,- ~ 
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have added one chapter, to inform his perils that, though the pare 
ticular obfervation of thefe days is directed by the eftablifhment, we 
have yet no /cripture warrant for it; that there is great danger of its 
degenerating into fuperftition; and that the fubje¢ts here comme- 
morated fhould be, in fome meafure, at all times regarded by chri- 
ftians, for which purpofe our thoughts are more immediately direéted_ _ , 
to them on every firft day of the week. 

Art. 40. Sermons on Primitive Chriftianity, Church Fellowhhip, 

&c. By Charles Cafe, M. A. s2mo. 35. 6d. Johnfon. — 

I ° ’ 

We have perufed thefe difcourfes with fatisfaftion. They are not 
remarkable for ornaments of ftyle, or flights of imagination: but 
they are plain, practical, fenfible, and ufeful. They manifeft.a be- 
coming candour of fpirit, with a.due regard to. the rights of .con- 
| {cience and fcripture, in oppofition to all articles, creeds, human, in- 
| ventions and impofitions. At the fame time a paflage now and.then 
intimates that the Writer is rather in that {cheme of principles which 
is called calviniftical. But as to this, every man, has right to form 
his own judgment, and to declare his fentiments, while he aims not : 
to make his own explications effential to falvation. seal | Hi : 
Art. 41. 4 fhort Defence of the Doétrine of Atonement for Sin by 

the Death of Chrift, With Remarks on fome late Publications on. 

that Subject. 8vo, 15s. Od. : Leeds, printed.. London, fold iby 
| White, &c. 1774. | wis 
| Some traéts publifhed by Dr. Prieftley, and Mr. Graham, have 

:f iven rife to thefe remarks, &c. which difcover both candour and.e e, 
*** Sood fenfe. “ad Hi. 
Art. 42. The good Samaritan; and Pilate’s Queftion, What .is 
truth? Anfwered.. In two Difcourfes; the Subftance of which 
was preached, in the Parifh Church of, Berwick upon Tweed, 
Aug. 29, 1773e By Robert Sandwich, Curate of Lucker in Nor- 
thumberland, 8vo. 1s. Berwick, printed. London, fold by, 
’ Matthews. 1774. | 

The Writer of thefe.difcourfes. explains. the excellent parable of the 
good Samaritan, as if. it was originally intended to defcribe the 
conduc& of Chrift towards finners: what authority he has for his. 
interpretation we are not told, We. mutts however, fay,, for 
Mr, Sandwich, that he is a confiftent minifter of the church of Eng-: 
land, to the articles of which he appears, {triftly and lit¢rally.to cone 
form. In his, fearch after truth, which. is the fubjeét of the fecond 
difcourfe, he begins with faying, ‘ I fhall arm my/felf with a two-fold. 
weapon; with the 4i4/e in one hand,.-and the articles and, omilies of 
the church of England in, the other.’ Thus accoatred wha, thal. dare 
to attack our champion? . The bible. -we, readily agree: ought.to be 
the grand object with every chridian minifter; but asto the articles 
and homilies of our, or of aay church, they are {olely the compofi- 
tion of men, liable to prejudice and error, and may. therefore advance . 
propofitions which the bible will. by, no. means fuppont. ‘ 

. We will do Mr. Sandwich the farther juftice ¢o fay, that he. writes 

like a man who heartily defires to be ufeful, and if real_good-is done, 

all benevolent perfons will rejoice by. whatever means.it is — Mi 
rt. » 
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Art. 43. The Myftery of God and Man:—wherein is fully dif. 
covered the Caufe of all Strife and Controverfy: and the Ground 
of univerfal Harmony clearly pointed out. In Form of a Letteg 
a toaClergyman. 8vo, zs. Lewis. 1774. | | 
Books of this kind, it is to be imagined, obtain a fale, becaufe 
+, -they are fo frequently publifhed: yet we fhould fuppofe that myfti- 
‘ 7} .cifm.and religious conceits are not the prevailing tafte of the prefent 
age, The-Writer of this pamphlet feems to be a Behmenift,—q 
myftic whofe: meaning few perfons will fully enter: while he feems 

to allow the ufe of the word Trinity, he utterly rejects and con. 
demns the notion of a plurality of perfonsin deity ; and feverely cen- 
fures fome calviniftic doctrines, the abettors of which he {peaks of 

as builders of Babel. 
‘Having mentioned what he calls the fundamental dottrines of the 
refent church, he draws the conclufion, ‘.that at beft all its divinity 

zs but -darknefs, uncertainty, clafhing; oppofing, contradicting, 
groping, ftumbling, falling; ftrife, contention, clamour, perplex. 
ity, and -confufion being founded:on faifity ; fo that here is no ftay, 

+» mo center, no point fixed, nothing ftable, nothing’ certain, no folid 

. 12 foundation.’ iain suhag : 

This fhort paffage will not greatly prejudice our readers in favour 
of this Author; who, while he would remove what appears offenfive 
and objectionable in other fyftems, himfelf bewilders us with allego. 
rizing the {cripture, and talking of the profound abyfs, the dark. 
nefs, the’ fire, the light, and other terms to which he may pofiibly 

.5 yhave affixed fome kind of ideas. - 
-PeaArt. 44. The Millenium: or, a Differtation on the moft profpes. 
rous Staté of the Church of Chrift here on Earth for a thoufand 

Years. By Jofeph Greenhill, M. A. Rector of Eaft-Horifley, and 

Eaft-Clandon in Sufry. 8vo. 1s. E. Johnfon. «1774, ; 

This difcourfe was firlt publifhed in 1774, and juft noticed ‘in 
our lift of fingle fermons, but it has now reached a fifth edition, and 
is increafed in bulk to a twelve-penny pamphlet. ~ It feems therefore 
tO require a more particular attention, efpecially'as it relates to a 
publication, that appeared fometime ago under the ‘tithe of TA 
XIAIA ETH, of which an account has already been given *. s 

Mr. Greenhill complains ‘of the anonymous Author: of this lal: 
mentioned treatife, for having ‘ accufed him as wavering and"want- 
ing in all refolution, and confidered what he has~‘written on the 
Millenium, as unworthy of any notice.’ We miuft for’ ourfelves ac- 
knowledge that we have not obferved any thing in the anonymous 
pamphlet, ‘with which Mr. G, appears fo much difgufted, that could 
give him-any'juft caufe of offence. As to his tra&, we with we could’ 
fay more.in its favour than that we apprehend the Writer to be a” 
pious, well-meaning man :-lis performance might with greater juftice’ 
have:been intitled an Aarangue than a diffirtation. We do not find 
any careful examination of: paffages of icripture fuirable to the fub-" 
ject, or pertinent and judicious remarks that might ‘tend to convince : 
us of the truth of any propofed explication, but general, defultory . 


, ti * Vid.. Monthly Review for Oftober 1772y p. 329). 
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gicttions, fome of which feem to have but little conne&ion with 
his profefied defign. It may not be very eafy, perhaps, for a com- 
mon reader after having perufed the tract, to fay, what is Mr. 
Greenhill’s opinion of the Millenium, as it is not direétly and pofi- 
tively ftated by the rambling Author,—who feems to fuppofe that it 
is already paft, though fuch of his readers who are in different fen- 
timents will hardly be brought over to his fide of the queftion by 
what he has advanced, which indeed has but little femblance of rea- 
fon and argument. 

Art. 45. 4 Paraphrafe on the general Epifile of St. James: bein 
aclear Difplay of Divine Truth and Religious Error. Addreffed 

‘ to the Candid and Difpaffionate. By Cornelius Murdin, fometime 
Fellow of Sidney Suffex College, Cambridge. 8vo. 138, Lewis, 
&c. 1774+ 
In Nisaieslanlids of books and authors, we would wifh to be claffed 

among the candid and di/paffionate: but when we have exercifed all 
ofible candour, we cannot from a regard to, trath, fpeak highly of 

this Writer as a:paraphraft: that heis a man of piety, and has good 
intentions, we are very ready to allow; but he appears to us to be 
one of thofe divines who difcover that meaning in the books of {crip- 
ture, which prejudice and partiality may lead them to with for, and 
are confequently inclined to an interpretation widely different from 
the real meaning of the text. Thus Mr. Murdin having perfuaded 
himfelf that it muft be the fcope and defign of St, James’s epiftle 10 
infifton and recommend the righteoufnefs of Chrift, he paraphrafes 
accordingly ; but every common reader may fee, that by means of 
fuch liberty as is here taken, the apoftle might be made to {peak on 
any other religious and moral topic, if not almoft on any kind of 
fubject whatever. As an inftance of this, let the reader attend to the 
following {pecimen from the firft chapter; ver. 13. ‘ Let no man fay, 
that when he is tempted to think, that his dettermof kind of doings 
are thofe which make up his fitne/s and preparation for heaven; that 
this muft be from God, becaufe it relates to thofe virtuous changes and 
alterations which may be in us; for God cannot be tempted or ime 
pofed on, with that mixture of evil that is in us, neither tempteth he 
any man in fuch a way as this. ver. 14. But every man is tempted, 
when ke is drawn away by his own defires, to be the holy, righteous, 

Spotlefs character, independent of what he is in Chrift, and fo enti- 

ced to think mean/y of Sim, in comparifon of having a name and effi- 

mation to live by among men.’ 

Not to take notice of the inaccuracy or obfcurity of our Author’s 
ftyle; for ought we fee, it might not be very difficult for a perfon, 
according to this method, to difcover or think he difcovers the pecu- 
liar doétrines of chriftianity in Cicero’s Orations, or Xcnophon’s Memo- 
rabilia, . 

MIsCELLANEOUS. 

Art. 46. Ejfays in Profe and Verfe, partly colle&ted, and partly 
original, For the improvement of younger Minds. 12mo, 1 S 
6d. Buckland, &c, 

This little colle€tion of pious 2nd moral poems, and effays, is well 
adapted to engage the attention of ‘ younger minds,’ as the compiler 

Rev. Apr. 1775. Bb exprefies 
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expreffes it; and may ferve to form them to proper views and dif” 
‘ 


Hi 


pofitions. 
Art. 47. Revolvit cor meum : The common Englith Tranflation 
of the Forty-fifth Pfalm, carefully correfed according to the tre 
Meaning of the Hebrew Original, with a Paraphrafe and Notes. 
Whereunto is prefixed fome Account of the Parith of Eccletton, near 
Chefter; an Effay towards a xew and compendious Method of Typo. 


.» graphy. By Thomas Crane, Second Grammar-Maiter of the 
»« King’s Schoolin Chefter. 8vo. 1s. Sold by the Bookfellers ip 


London, 1774. 
' Mr. Crane here prefents us with an odd, incoherent publication; a 
tranflation of a Pfalm, and an account of a parith in Chebhire: we 
are told, however, that the latter was prefixed to the former, be. 
caufe that was too fhort for a publication fugly. The account of 

cclefton contains ‘ the monumental infcriptions, with their pecu- 
liarities ; the fabftance of the Latin infcriptions, with additional 
matters; and a fuccin& narrative of the whole parifh, with an ety. 
mology of local names.’ Mr, Crane apprehends, that by his method 
an account of many parifhes may be comprehended in a {mall 
volume. 

The 45th Pfalm this Author wholly explains, as referring to king 
Solomon and his Queen, excepting the 6th and 7th verfes, which he 


fuppofes to be an apoftrophe to the Meffiah. H 


Art. 48. Letters from Yortck to Eliza. 12m0. 28. Evans. 1775: 
From the anonymous Editor's Preface it appears, that thefe au- 
thentic letters of the late admirable Mr. Sterne were written to Mrs, 
Elizabeth Draper, wife of Daniel Draper, Efq; of Bombay ; that 
fie, though born an Eaft-Indian, finding her native climate unfa- 
vourable to the delicacy of her conftitution, was obliged to come to 
England for the recovery of her health; that accidentally becoming 
acquainted with Mr. Sterne, he * difcovered in her a mind fo conge- 
nial with his own, fo enlightened, fo refined, and fo tender,’ thata 
“ mutual attraction prefently joined them in the clofeft union that pu- 
rity could poflibly admit of;’ that he ‘ loved her as a friend, and 
prided in her as his pupil;’ that ‘ all her concerns became his ;—her 
health, her circumftances, her ‘reputation, her children were his:’ 
while, on the other hand, (as the Editor expreffes it) * his fortune, 
his time, his country were ather difpofal, fo far as the facrifice of all, 
or any of thefe might, in his opinion, contribute to her real hap- 
inefs.” : ' 
3 If it be afked, whether the glowing heat of Mr. Sterne’s affection 
never tranfported him beyond the limits of pure platoni/m, the pub- 
lither fays, ‘ he will not take upon him abfolutely to deny it ;’ but this, 
if it wére fo, he thinks, would be ‘ fo far from leaving any ftain upon 


~ that gentleman’s memory, that it, perhaps, includes his faireft en- 


comium: fince, to cherifh the feeds of piety, and chaftity, in4 
heart which the paflions are interefted to corrupt, muft be allowed 
to be the nobleft effort of a foul fraught and fortified with the juftel 

fentiments of religion and virtue.’ 
Notwithftanding the warmth of fome expreffions in feveral of thef 
letters, we are inclined to believe, with the Editor, that apie in: 
' confittem 
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confiftent with the principles of pure platoni/m occurred, in the courf?. 
of Mr, Sterne’s correfpondence with this Lady. Indeed, after the 
following pathetic affeveration, in one of his fondeft epiitles, it were 
ungenerous to fufpect him of harbouring any difhonourable inten-- 
tion!—‘ May poverty, diftrefs, anguifh, and fhame be my portion, 
if ever I give thee reafon to repent the knowledge of me!—1 would 

not miflead thee, Eliza; I would not injure thee in the opinion of a 

fingle'individual, for the richeft crown the proudeft monarch wears.’ 

—And he ftrengthens thefe profeflions by a declaration that they are 

made ‘ in the prefence of a jult God ;’—-adding, ‘ [ pray to him that 

fo it may fpeed with me, as I deal candidly and honourably with 
thee.’ 

As to the Letters themfelves, there is not a preat deal in them ; 

but they are Scerne’s; and every thing from his pen will be pre- 

cious in the eyes of his numerous admirers. They appear to have 
been the genuine effufions of a moft lively and tender attachment to 

a virtuous and amiable woman, whom (with a very {mall exception, 

indeed) he deemed the beft female character within the circle of his 

acquaintance. 

Art. 49. 4 fhort Tour in the Midland Counties of England ;, 

rformed in the Summer of 17723 together with an Account of 

a fimilar Excurfion, undertaken September 1774, 8¥0. 1% 

6d. Bew. 1776. 

Although the Author of thefe Tours is not a Banks, a Pennant, 
ora Johnfon, he is by no means an unoblerving, or an unintelligent 
traveller. He defcribes, in a plain unaffected ftyle, whatever occur- 
red to his notice in the counties of Herts, Lincoln, Derby, Notting- 
ham, Northampton, Oxford, &c. and his remarks may be confi- 
dered as forming not an improper fupplement to Mr. Young’s Tour 
through the fame parts of the kingdom. 

Art. 50. Theatrical Amufiments ; or the Diverfions of the Greene 

' Room, &c. 12mo 1s. Witts. 

_ A palrry jeft book, vamped with a new title. 

Art. 51. 4n Appeal to the Fockey Club; or a true Narrative of 
the late Affair between Mr. Fitzgerald and Mr. Walker. By 
George Robert Fitzperald, Efq; svo. 1s, Parker, &¢. 1775. 

Case, as flated by F. 

_ W. owes F. 30001. [we fuppofe on a gaming account} and plead- 

ing bankruptcy, requefts F.’s acquiefcence in a {mall compoftion, in 

common with the reft of hiscreditors. F. complies; but, afterward, 
finding reafon to believe, that W. had impofed on him, by a bafe 
mifteprefentation of his circumftances, he gives him a public caning, 
at Afcot races. Some days after a duel enfues; andF. afferts, that his 
antagonift [prowidentially] efcaped unhurt by the means of paper 
armour ander his clothes, which repelled a well-aimed bullet that 
hit him on the arm. In brief, F. ftill purfues his evafive opponent, 
who, ‘day after day, week after week, and month after month,’ 
plays at hide and feek with him. In the mean time, our appellant 
fubmits the propriety of his conduét ta the arbitration of the gentle- 
men of the Joc ey Club; whofe decifions, as a court of honour, we 
are to fuppoie, no man of honour will have reafon to impeach. 
Bbz Art, 
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Art. 52. An Anfwer to Mr. Fitzgerald's Appeal. By Thomas 
Walker, Efq; 8vo. 18. Kearfley. 

Mr. W. explains fome circumftances, (particularly with regard to 
the nature of Mr. F.’s pecuniary demand upon him) which are necef. 
fary to be truly known, before a jutt and decifive-judgment can be 
formed of the real merits of the difpute between the contending par. 
ties. The appellant is here charged with fome very confiderable 
mifreprefentations. Mr. W.’s Anfwer is written with lefs appear. 
ance of authorfbip than the Appeal, but with the fame becomin 
deference to the ccurt of honour before which the caufe has been 
brought; and it is probable that the perufal of it will give the pub. 
lic a better opinion of him, than that which might have been colle@- 
ed from reading Mr. F.’s performance alone, and uncontroverted, 
As to the ftory of the pager armour, Mr. W. has noticed it only by a 
{mile of contempt. 
Art. 53. The Reply to Thomas Walker, Efq; €z- devant, Cornet 

in Burgoyne’s Light Dragoons. By George Robert Fitzgerald, 

Efq; 8vo. 18. Parker. &c. 

Hev! Hey! where are we now? Here we have the “e-dire@, ace 
comphifhed villain, paper’d coward, and blaffed cheat, with many other 
compliments of the true St. Giles’s breed. Yet 1s not Mr. FV’s 
pamphlet ill-written. There is in it fpirit, and even pleafantry; 
and, on the whole, he feems to have, by far, the belt end of the 
afgument.—- But, after all, what have the public to do with the 
quarrels of turf men and gamefters? Let them cut each other's 
throats as they pleafe, without interruption ; and the more the bet- 
ter, that fociety may get rid of them. 

Art. 54. 4 Letter to Dr. Samuel Johnfon, on his Journey to 
the Weftern Iles. Ly Andrew Henderfon, Author of the Life of 
the late Dyke of Cumberland. 8vo. 18. Millan, &c. 

The Frog contending with the Ox. | 
Art. 55. The Boraugh Broker ; or Nobleman Trick’d. Being a 

Detail of Facts, &c. By aLady, 8vo. 18, Williams, 1774. 

Whether this is really’a piece of fecret hiltory, or a catch-penny 
fiction, we pretend not to determine. ‘The ftory relates that a lord 
V. was cheated of 3001. by one J. R. who is reprefented as a common 
fharper ; and, at that time, pretended he had a power to fell the re- 
prefentation of Hindon. This borough, which has fo lately had the 
si] luck to be expofed to fhame, for no uncommon kind of traffic, 
perhaps appeared the fitteft to engage attention ; but whether the talé 
be true or falfe, itis fo ill told, that it is fearce worth reading. : 
Ast. 56. Principles of Politenefs, and of knowing the World ; 
"by the late’ Lord Chefterfield, methodifed and digefted, &c. By 

the Rev. Dr. John Trufler. 8vo. 2s, 6d. Bell, &c. 1775. 

Lord Chefterfield’s celebrated letters to his fon, ‘undoubtedly con- 

ain a great number of precepts, againft the morality of which, no 
uft'exceptions can be brought. A (eledtion of thefe was an obvious 
‘thought; and Dr. Trufler has done all that was requifite in digefting 
thiern fyftematically, by a proper arrangement under diftinét heads,— 
as modefiy; genteel carriage, choice of company, employment of timt, 
Gignity of manners, &C, &C, a A — 
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Art. 57. Principles of Politeneft, and of knowing the World. 
Part 11. Addrefled to young Ladies. By the Rev. Dr. John Truf- 
ler. -Svo. 18. 6d. Bell. 1775. 

A proper companion to the foregoing Article. It is collected from 
the moft refpectable writers ; and treats the fubje&t under the three 
general heads of Mopesty, Love, and Marriace, and Female 
ConpuctT in GENERAL ; thefe being fubdivided into a great number 
of diftinét branches: all of which are judicioufly treated. 

Art. 58. 4 Sunday's Ramble; or, Modern Sabbath-Day’s 
Journey in and about the Cities of London and Weftmintfter. 
Defcribing, iz an agreeable manner, the various interefting Scenes 

-to be met with, &c. the whole illuftrated with a great variety of 
Original Characiers, Anecdotes, Memoirs, &c. 12mo. 1s, Bew. 
We have had feveral books on plans {imilar to this, which have 

been called Spiess trips, &c. And they have been the more frivolous,’ 

as their Authors pretended to wit or waggery. This Rambdje takes 

a fober, reflecting, and moral turn; and is fo far tolerable, at leaft. 

The writer appears to have really vifited the fcenes he defcribes ; 

but not all in one day, as he fets forth,—unlefs he borrqwed the 

giant’s feven-league boots: and had there been a greater variety 
of defcription, and fewer ftories, characters, &c, (none of which 
are very interefling, or important) his performance would, in our 

Opinion, ‘have been more generally acceptable to thofe readers for 

whofe amufement and information he intended it. 

Art. §9. Hotch Potch, containing a Canclamation of Original 
Pieces, a higgledy- piggiedy of Controverfies and Opinions on 
various Subjetts.— Morfels of Hiftory, Phyfiology, fragments of 
Art, portions of Humour, goblets of Ratiocination, crumbs of 
Comfort, piece-meals of Oeconomy, &c. By Thomas Medley, 
Efq; Vice-Prefident of Bollimong College, Doctor of Gallimafry, 
Utopian Profeflor of Oddities, and Fellow of Civil Society. 
1zmo. Vol. I. 2s. 6d. bound. Nicoll. 1774. © : 
Humorous, witty, and pleafant; and the Reviewer is truly 

obliged to the learned and ingenicus prefident of Bollimong College, 

for the comfortable nap which the perufal of his ‘ falmagunda of 

lucubrations’ hath procured him, : , 

Art. 60. The Southampton Guide; or, The Ancient and Prefent 
State of that Town.—Alfo the Ifle of Wight, &c. &c. 12mo. 
1s. Beecroft, &c. 17746 | 7 
Ufeful, particularly to thofe who vifit the pleafant town of 

Southampton, in the fummer-feafon. ' 

Scuoou Book. 

Art. 61. Grace Grammatice Rudimenta, Ordine novo, ac fati- 

- hort Ratione, tradita, ex Opera Georgii Gulielmi Lemon. 
Apxysdidacxarx Regia Scholae Norvicenfis. The Rudiments of Greek 
Grammar, &c. by George William Lemon, Head Mafter of the 
King’s School, Norwich. 1zmo. 2s. 6d. Nourfe. 1774. 
Notwithftanding what we have eccafionally faid in commen- 

dation of feveral publications of this kind, there is one obvious 

wnconvenience attending a variety of Greek and Latin Gram- 
inars, which is, that when the half-grounded pupil changes his 


jaefter, a circumftance that many contingencies muft occafion, he 
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finds his new preceptor with‘a different grammar in his hands 
has cht mnardieatsen to be thrown Fy the entrance of a's 
thorny paths, through which he had paffed with fo much time and 
toil,~—This' renders it a moft defirable, and a moft expedient thing, 

te have but one national grammar of the dead languages taught in 

all fchools, The Tyro might then pafs from {chool to fchool with. 
out fuch an intolerable lofs of time and labour. 

The Author of this Grammar profeffes to have made fome altera- 
tion m the order of the declenfions, and the tenfes, &c. but we are 
fatisfied that, every attempt of this nature, is only adding to that 
great and general inconvenience we have mentioned. L 

@ 








SERMONS. 
I. On the Nature of Subfcription to Articles of Religicn, preached he- 
’ fore the Rev. John Law, A.M. Archdeacon of Rochefter ; at his 
Vifitation held at Bromley, June 7th, 17744 By Andsew Burnaby, 
A. M. Vicar of Greenwich. 8vo. is. Payne. 

This Writer has not given us a directand explicit definition of re. 
ligion. We with he haddone fo, becaufe there appears to us rather 
an, obf{curity and perplexity in what he fays concerning it, im-one part 
of his difceurfe. € apprehend religion is a perfonal thing, con- 
fifting in a certain temper of mind, which influences our practice ; 
and this temper is to be expreffed, afliited and improved by an at- 
rendance on the iaflitutions ef public worhip: but we cannot con. 
fider it, according to Mr. Burnaby’s account, ‘ as a fyflem of truths,’ 
er ‘ a colleftion of. rules,’ fince thefe truths and rules a man. may 
receive and acknowledge, who is urterly deftitute of real religion. 
We would not be thought to cavil; but we cannot avoid offering 
fome objeétion to what he fays on this fubjeSt. In other refpects we 
confider his fermon as an ingenious and candid performance. It 
pleads for affent and fubfcription to articles, but it pleads-for it with 
moderation, and argues that it implies nothing more than ‘ general 
belief of and acquiefcence in them; a firm perfuafion that they con- 
tain nothing effentially or fundamentally wrong ; and an undiffem- 
bled and fincere preference of them to the articles of any other church, 
arcommunion.” . 

In the conclufion of his fermon our Author obferves, ‘ the prefent 
diffenfions among us concerning the articles, require, I think, 3 
different mode of conduct, from what has been yet adopted, if we f{e- 
rioufly wifh to adjuft and accommodate them.—No method feems ta 
remain, but, reafonable allowance on one fide, and reafonable com- 
pliance on the other: and this I think not only juitifiable, but re- 
quired by ‘the ptinciples I have endeavoured to lay down and ex- 
plain. if | know my own heart, | am neither infincere in the 
caafe of retigion, nor indifferent to that of liberty. 1 truly believe 
and revere the religion of Chrift, as it is revealed in the gofpel; and 
as truly believe it to be profeffed in greater purity and perfection in 
the charch of England, than in any other church. On the other 
hand, I think every one has a right, an unalienable right, to liberty 
of epinion ; and that no church can require fuch implicit belief and 
affent to its injunctions and articles, as muft necefiarily ~~ this 

liberty : 
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libetty:——-general belief and approbation with acquiefcence and 
conformity is all-that either 1s, or can. be, required. It is all that 
the church has a right to require:———I will farther add ;—all that 
the fpirit of her acts or injunctions feem to require.” __ 

We do not recollect that any method for adjufting the diffenfions 
about articles bas been adopted by our governors ; they appear to us 
to think it a matter not worthy of attention. 7 
LI, St. CAryfofom’s Second and Third Sermons, in honour of Geed 

Friday and Eafter-day ; tranflated from the Greek, and never: be- 

fore in our Language. By the Rev. William Scott, M.A. - Price 

6d, each. Crowder. | 
Hl. Free will and Merit fairly examined, or Men aot their own Saviours. 

—At St. Ann’s, Black Fryars, May 25, 1774. By the Rev. Aus 

guftus Toplady. 6d. Mathews. 
1V. Gaod News from Heaven; or, the Gofpel a Joyful Sound.—At 

the Lock Chapel, near Hyde Park Corner, June 19,:1774.., By 
the Rev. Auguftus Tonplady. 6d. Mathews, 
** The reft of the Sermons in our next. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 

UR ingenious Correfpondent, who fubfcribes himfelf N. from 
O Amfterdam, feems at a lofs to apprehend, how the fuppofition, 
© that the earth is an deteregeneous globe,’ makes avy difference im the 
eftimate of the proportion between the polar and the equatorial 
forces, and between the lengths of the polar and equatorial diame- 
ters. In an Aomogencous earth, or an earth of aniform denfity, he 
well knows, that the forces of gravity are reciprocally as the difteeces 
from the center; i, e. the gravity at the equator is lefs than that at 
the pole, in the proportion of the diftance ef the pole from.the center 
to the femidiameter'of the equator, or, according to the Newtonian 
calculation, as 229 to 230. But if we. fuppofe an accumulation of 
matter at the center, or that the parts encompafling the center are 
more denfe than any other, Sir Z. Neawton has demonftrated, {vide 
Principia Mathematica Phil. Prop. 76. Lib. I.) that the gravity will 
be very nearly in the reciprocal proportion of the fquares of the di- 
ftances: admitting, therefore, this fuppofition, or that the earth ie 
thus betercgeneous, the force of gravity at the equator will be'to that 
at the pole, (fo far as this accumulation of the matter is concerned in 
the queflion) in the reciprocal proportion of the {quares of the di- 
flance; i.e. as 22.) to 230)*, which is evidently a lefs proportion 
than that of the fimple diftances. The difference therefore between 
the forces may be greater than any afligned number; but the diffe- 
rence between the diameters or diltances lefs than that number, and 
vice verfa. But the theory of an baterogenceus globe has been fully and 
accurately explained by Monf, Clairault, in his excellent * Treatise os 
the Figure of the Earth.’ He has raifed a theorem for determining 
the elliptic figure of the earth on this hypothéfis; and the perufel of 
that work will, we apprehend, obviate our Correfpondent’s difficul- 
ties, as far at leaft as the article, with which we are immediately 
concerned, requires. We fhall only add, that nothing has been 
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dent refers, that was advanced by the Author himfelf for the efucj. 
dation of this matter; but he might prefume, too far, that others, 
in general, were acquainted with the principles on which he founded 
his reafoning, and the thecrem from which he deduced his cal. 


culation. mm 


. Amicus is miftaken in afferting, that we never noticed the Theol. 
‘gical Repofitory.. That refpeciable work was recommended by us, at 
the time when the firft volume * was completed; and that it has not 
fince been farther noticed, has been owing not to neglect, but to 
accident. 

_ The ref of this gentleman’s letter might eafily be anfwered; but 
we muft- not wafte, in fruitlefs altercations with unknown Corre- 
{pondents, (who, perhaps, have nothing to do) that precious Time, 
which we find fcarce fufficient for the difcharge of more important 


obligations. 





* See Rev. Vol. xlii. p. 240. 





We are obliged to a Correfpondent for his obfervations and cau- 
tions with refpeét to Macpherfon’s Hiftory and Papers ; but he has 
no occafion to be alarmed. He will find, in the courfe of the Re- 
view, that we fhall not omit fach of his remarks as are well founded, 
and that we fhall adhere to Revolution principles. In fome refpects 
our unknown Friend carries his prejudices and alarms a good deal 
too far. ‘It is idle to fuppofe that the Revolution is to be abhorred, 
becaufe fome of its promoters might afterwards be treacherous. The 
Revolation ftands firm on its own principles, and on the general 
voice and moft valuable interefts of the people. at large ; it ought not 
therefore to be impeached by the conduct of particular men. K 





> The continuations of Mr. Macpherfon’s late hiftorical publica- 
tions will be given in our next; as will, alfo, our aecount of Mr. 
Strutt’s fecond volume of his Complete View of the Manners, Sc. of 
the ancient Englifh. “ 





* .* The conclufion of our review of Bryant’s System has been 
delayed, on account of the indifpofition of the Gentkeman to whom 
that Article was referred. 





tit The Letter relating to the Imitations of Theophrajius came 
too late for a more particular acknowledgment this month. 





*1* The Tra&s relating to our prefent conteft with the Colonies, 
are, by accident, obliged to be deferred to the next month. 


ERRATA in Jaft month’s Review. 
P. 208, par. 3, 1. 16, for diforder or the underftanding, r. diforder 
of the, &c. | | is 
~—- 240, |. 6 from the bottom, for work, r. works. 
m= 257, par. 2.1.1, for infuficient, r. /ufficient t. 


+ This laft error only went through a part of the impreflien. 








